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ITHOUT FEAR of being called upon to deplete its 

slender treasury, The Nation herewith offers a 
prize of one hundred dollars for anyone who will intelli- 
gently explain the following sentences: 


The work of the Associated Press, both necessary and 
logical, indicates that the true method would appear to lie 
in recognizing the broad principle of our individual and 
national dependence, calculating the requirements which 
flow from that condition, and governing ourselves accord- 
ingly, 

This condition began to subside nearly four years ago, 
but it left along its course a trail of vicious and criminal 
selfishness which in diminishing degree has ever since been 
attempting to gratify an appetite grown all the sharper 
through indulgence and a general credulity to rumors of 
large sums demanded and paid on account of every con- 
ceivable motive and action. 

The principle of service is not to be confounded with 
a weak and impractical sentimentalism. It does not mean 
that either the individual or the nation is to assume the 
burdens which ought to be borne by others. It is warranted 
in considering self to the extent of recognizing that it is 
justifiable to accumulate and hold the resources which must 
necessarily be used to serve ourselves, our own household, 
and our own nation. But it does not stop there. It recog- 


nizes the necessity of serving others, and when the need 
arises for meeting a moral requirement, of making individ- 
ual and national sacrifices sufficient to maintain the cause 
of righteousness. 


is hardly necessary to add that all this obscure non- 


It 





future of water-power—a far important question. 
The Senate Committee on has made publie 
a telegram which a reputable Washington journalist, act- 
ing as he says in the capacity of an observer for Mr. Ford, 
sent to the latter’s newspaper, the Dearborn Independent, 
on October 12, 1923. The correspondent on Mr. 
Coolidge on the day of Mr. Ford’s public attack on Secre- 
tary Weeks for the sale of the Goryvas plant, and quotes 
the President as saying: “It is my hope that Mr. Ford 
will not do or say anything that will make it difficult for 
me to deliver Muscle Shoals to him, which I am trying 
to do.” Mr. Coolidge denies this statement, but he does 
not and cannot deny seeing the correspondent or talking 
with him of Muscle Shoals. Nor can he deny that in 
the weeks immediately following the dispatch of the tele- 
gram Representative Madden, after conference with Mr 
Coolidge, introduced a bill to duplicate the Gorgas steam 
plant and turn it as well as Muscle Shoals over to Henry 
Ford, following which Mr. Ford met Mr. Coolidve and 
pledged his support of him for President. All this, how 
ever, is a mere detail beside the tremendously important 
issue of whether the country’s water-power is to become a 
private monopoly or be developed by the nation for the 
benefit of the people and their children yet unborn, 


more 
Agriculture 


called 


HE EAGERNESS with which 

party pursue the promised house-cleaning at Washing 
ton may be judged from the fact that Lieut. Osborne 
Wood, who is supposed to have made a fortune in speculat 
ing by cable in New York while on duty as an aide to his 
father, General Wood, in Manila, has been allowed to resign 
from the army. In other words, he is allowed to escape 
any possible punishment as an official for any improper 
acts that might be discovered. Equally significant is the 
fact that the Ladd resolution calling for an investigation of 
the Woods, father and son, and the general situation in 
Manila, has been pigeonholed by the Senate Committee on 
Audit and Accounts. The chairman of the committee, 
Senator Keyes of New Hampshire, seems determined to 
make no report whatever on the bill, and of course there 
has been no message from the White House to urge that 
another investigation be begun. It will be a crying shame 
if the Wood administration of the Philippines is not over- 
hauled as it ought to be by a committee determined to get 
at the facts. General Wood and his son ought to be the 
very first to demand such an inquiry. 


Mr. Coolidge and his 


RECENT COPY OF Mail Notes, a newspaper issued 

in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, contains under the 
caption “Official Publication” a notice signed by the Gov- 
ernor, Philip Williams, and presumably paid for with public 
money. After stating that a bill had been introduced into 
Congress by Senator McLean to provide a civil government 
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for the Virgin Islands, the Governor makes this extraor- 
dinary announcement: 

I desire to inform the people of the Virgin Islands that 
the Government had nothing whatever to do with this bill; 
was given no opportunity to comment upon it prior to its 
presentation to the United States Senate and in fact knew 
nothing concerning it until the printed copy was received 
this morning. Further, in so far as this Government is 
aware, the party or parties who requested Senator McLean 
to introduce this bill acted without the consent and approval 
of the people, inasmuch as the people, as represented by 
the two Colonial Councils, have not signified a desire for a 
complete change in the form of government of these 
islands. 

Governor Williams then adds this still more extraordinary 
sentence: “The danger of legislation concerning the Vir- 
gin Islands being introduced in the federal Congress with- 
out official backing is only too apparent.” The bill in 
question was prepared by Virgin Islanders and their friends. 
Governor Williams is a naval captain, temporarily execu- 
tive of the Virgin Islands, and as such he is entitled to 
express an opinion on legislation affecting them to his 
superiors in Washington. He is not entitled to propagan- 
dize, with public or private money, for or against measures 
im Congress. In doing so he illustrates the amazing im- 
pudence of our bureaucrats overseas in the effort to main- 
tain themselves in a pleasant and powerful position. 


- ALL STREET IS WAGING a war of financial ex- 

termination against Europe” is the charge made 
by many Buropean papers in connection with the specula- 
tion in French francs on the New York market. Since 
March 10 the European exchanges, the Paris bourse not 
excepted, have had a continuous row of “black Fridays.” 
At 9:15 a.m. of that memorable day M. Philippe, repre- 
sentative of the banking firm Lazard Fréres & Cie., of 
Paris, stepped on the floor of the bourse and offered ten 
thousand pounds sterling for sale. From that moment until 
1 p.m. at ten-minute intervals M. Philippe threw ten- 
thousand pound blocks on the market. Simultaneously the 
French france began to rise all over the world. At 11:15 
a.m. a Vienna stockbroker involved in franc operations com- 
mitted suicide. At 12:05 another Vienna broker went in- 
sane for the same reason. The forcing of the franc to an 
artificially high level financed by what is known as the 
Morgan loan spelled disaster for banking firms and broker- 
age houses in Amsterdam, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, and 
Budapest. There was talk of a moratorium in several Cen- 
tral European countries. As Europe saw it, the French 
franc, protected by mighty influences with headquarters in 
the huge skyscrapers of Wall Street, was being forced up 
by the dollar. Even Paris complained, for control of the 
franc was taken out of its hands. It was a financial 
Marne, and European papers, Paris journals included, are 


lamenting—possibly on inadequate information—that the 


only victors were in New York. 





K ARL HELFFERICH has followed Hugo Stinnes into 
death. Another financial genius whose determina- 
tion to play politics Germany dear has slipped 
off the stage. Helfferich reached his peak before the war, 
as director of the Anatolian Railway and later of the 
Reichsbank. As war-time Minister of Finance he was re- 


cost 


sponsible for the policy of living on loans instead of taxes 
—the Allies were 


to foot the bill! When he was made 





—— 


German Ambassador to Moscow, after the Peace of Brest. 
Litovsk, his elaborate precautions against assassinatioy 
made him a laughing-stock. He never reconciled himse}s 
to the republic, and was a bitter-end opponent, first o 
ratification of the Versailles treaty and later of the ‘“fy). 
filment policy.” But he had a cutting mind and wou)q 
have been the brains of the Nationalist attack on the 
Dawes report. To Stinnes monarchy and republic were 
one; he believed in the dictatorship of big business. What 
was a mere government to a man who owned steamship 
lines, newspapers, forests, oil fields, coal and iron mines, 
steel mills? He worked sixteen hours a day, and expected 
others to work at least ten; employing more than a quarter 
of a million men, he dictated the lives of millions. Some. 
times he supported a government, sometimes not—but 
never for sentimental reasons. He deliberately encour- 
aged the fall of the mark, and made by it millions, which he 
immediately reinvested in industrial enterprises in and out 
of Germany. Helfferich’s death is a breach in the Na. 
tionalist wall, Stinnes’s in the industrial wall; unfortu- 
nately the conditions which made them dominant if sinis- 
ter features in German life persist. 


RESIDENT LOWELL OF HARVARD is a bold man. 
He undertook to defend himself and American uni- 
versities in general against Bertrand Russell’s charges of 
liberalism. Bertrand Russell’s reply was smashing enough. 
but the governing board of the Harvard Union almost at 
once gave further aid and comfort to the enemy. A group 
of undergraduates wanted to invite Eugene Debs, Scott 
Nearing, and William Z. Foster to speak at the Union. 
Its governing board objected. The undergraduates suv- 
rested a revision of the rules so that a petition signed by 
200 student-members would suffice to produce an invita- 
tion. The board, in an exceptionally stupid reply, refused. 
The opinion of the 200, it said, might not necessarily be 
the majority opinion—as if the issue were not precisely 
the right of minority opinions to be heard! Mr. Lowe!l! 
boasted in public that Harvard had never dismissed an 
instructor for his views; he is understood to believe that 
if a university exercises proper care in selecting its pro- 
fessors dismissals will never be necessary. The funda- 
mental issue raised by Mr. Russell goes deeper still: 
Anyone who cares more [he said] for academic pur- 
suits and the advancement of learning than for political 
propaganda would wish to see the government of universi- 
ties in the hands of men of learning rather than uneducated 
millionaires. What would be thought of a proposal to 
have the money market administered by a board of pro- 
fessors? If learning were as much respected in America 
as is wealth this proposal would seem no more absurd than 
the existing boards of trustees, where we find, in Shake- 
speare’s words, “Folly, doctor-like, controlling skill.” 
Harvard may reply that her millionaires are educated 
but she will hardly claim that they were selected for their 
learning. 


AY DAY has a mixed ancestry. It is England’s festi- 

val of spring and fertility—dating back to pagan 
days—with Maypole and hawthorne blossoms; it is Europe's 
revolutionary anniversary, when the workmen take an un- 
official holiday and flaunt their red flags in the streets; and 
now in America it is to be Child Health Day. Few in 
America remember that Europe’s red May Day, Soviet 
Russia’s revolutionary celebration, is of new-world orivi! 
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and a scant forty years old. May Day as Labor’s Day 
began here during the eight-hour-day agitation in the 
eighties, when the American labor movement was young 
and spirited. The movement became world-wide, but 
American labor forgot and denied its own child while in 
every industrial center of Europe May Day is still the 
great labor festival of the year. What more fitting, funda 
mentally, than a coalescence of the traditions of children 
dancing on the green, of shorter hours for their parents, 
and of the modern science that is transforming childhood? 


AINTS SOMEHOW COUNT in Oriental politics, but 

it is difficult to conceive of a man like Gandhi in 
any role whatever in American political life. Imagine, for 
instance, an American politician saying, upon his return 
from a period of retirement, anything like this: 

I live for India’s freedom, and would die for it, be- 
cause it is part of truth. Only free India can worship 
the true God. My patriotism is not exclusive. Indian 
freedom as conceived by me benefits the whole world. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the majority of us broke 
our pledge of non-violence. Therefore our own country- 
men are filled with distrust. Hindus and Mussulmans have 
provided lessons in violence, each claiming the monopoly 
of truth. Our central policy must be to illustrate the 
utility and necessity of non-violent thought, word, and 
deed, in dealing with public affairs. 


HE DEATH OF CHARLES F. MURPHY will suggest 

to some that with him is passing out of politics the 
era of personal leadership—of power based on personal 
contacts and man-to-man influence. Certain signs point 
that way. The possibilities of influencing great numbers of 
men through mass suggestion by means of newspapers, mo- 
tion pictures, and the radio seem to be growing ever and 
appallingly greater. And yet it is no more true that politics 
is politics than that business is business. Both are largely 
friendship, and as we look about it appears that even in 
our mechanized life—perhaps because of our mechanized 
life—the outstanding and long-endured political successes, 
good and bad, are those based on the power of personal 
leadership. The reach of the Hearst publications is 
enormous, and yet their owner has failed signally in his 
efforts to capitalize it for his political advancement; the 
attempt to elevate General Leonard Wood to the Presidency 
failed miserably in spite of the expenditure of fabulous 
sums to swing mass opinion his way. On the other hand, 
the chief newspapers of the country long did their best to 
turn mass opinion against Roosevelt, Bryan, and La Follette, 
failing because all these men had a personal following 
which was largely immune to such methods. 


M EANWHILE, for almost a quarter of a century, Mr. 
4 Murphy wielded enormous political power with- 
out resorting to any of the usual ways of controlling mass 
opinion. He owned no newspapers; he did not inject him- 
If into the motion-picture films of current events; he did 
not make speeches for the radio. Except on rare occasions 
he did not even give interviews to the newspapers; he 
did not attend public dinners; he did not unveil monu- 
ments. He never held but one public office and that not for 
long; he was not even the titular head of the New York 
County Democratic Committee, popularly known as Tam- 
many Hall. He had that organization behind him, of 
course, but it stayed behind him only because he was strong 


S¢ 





enough personally to stay in front of it. Mr. Hearst, 


through his press, attacked Mr. Murphy but failed to dis- 
lodge him. Indeed the press of New York City was gen- 
erally almost unanimously against the Tammany boss, 
t. It is a pity, of course, that Mr. 
vy higher ideals and purposes, but 


without conspicuous resu 


guided } 


Murphy was no 


there is satisfaction in reflecting that personal leadership 
till has a potency even when opposed by all the methods of 
mobilizing mass opinion of wi the interests di “4 


ae NEARLY TWO GENERATIONS G. Stanley Hall 
had been a stimulating and provocative force in this 


country. In the eighties at Johns Hopkins he fostered 


successfully the type of accurate and extensive experimental 
investigation in psychology which he had himself learned 
in Germany. He was one of the first d most persistent 
students of educational method and technique. His own 
work on “Adolescence,” for all its dubieties and sometimes 
hasty generalizations, remains a classic and pioneer work 


in the understanding of that uneasy and crucial period 
of human life. His editorship of half a dozen different 
psychological publications, his own psychological work and 
teaching at Clark University (of which he was long the 
active and productive president), made him a singularly 
fertilizing force in the development of psychology and en- 
lightened education in the country. Many importan 
projects in abnormal psychology and psychiatry can be 
traced to him, and he was a valiant de 
ian contribution in the days, not so long ayo, when 
scoffed at by the academic and official psychologists. Apart 
from his own work and instruction in psychology he waa 
notable for the breadth and humane wisdom of his thinking 
and learning. “Life and Confessions of 
a Psychologist” is the testament of a cosmopolitan and 
cultivated man, with something of the mellow sayveness of 
Havelock Ellis. “Senescence” almost does for old age what 
his earlier work did for adolescence. It is not simply a 
psychologist who has died, but one of 
lectual voices of our day. 


fender of the Freud- 


it waa 


His very recent 


the inciting intel- 


|’ IS TWO HUNDRED YEARS since Thomas Long- 
mans, then a young man of twenty-five, bought out 
the publisher of “Robinson Crusoe” or himself 
at the same spot in Paternoster Row on which the present 
publishing firm of Longmans, Green and Company is situ- 
ated. The firm thus has the right to call itself the oldest 
in the business; Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, Scott, Froude, 
Lecky, Stevenson, William Morris, Macaulay—-even Dr. 
Johnson—entered the literary world over the Longmans 


and set up 


It is an imposing list covering two centuries that 
One’s first impulse 


imprint. 
have meant much in English letters. 
is to murmur that the good old days are no more: Where 
are our Wordsworths and Macaulays and Dr. Johnsons? 
Yet Alfred A. Knopf’s list or Thomas Seltzer’s or those 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company, of Boni and Liveright, 
or of half a dozen other progressive publishing houses 
in America may have as interest 

hundred and ninety years from now, provided Mr. Sumner 
and his descendants can be persuaded to keep hand 
In 1724 a world very different from ours presented itself; 
the industrial revolution had not bevun. Yet the inex- 
plicable spirit that we call genius still burning. 
is no need to fear that a machine age, or whatever may 
follow it, can quench that fire; it is stronger than iron and 
steel or flesh and blood. 


ing name to present me 


There 
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HE newspapers assure us that President Coolidge now 

has a majority of the delegates to the Republican 
National Convention pledged to him and therefore holds 
the nomination in the hollow of his hand. If this be so, 
it is a tribute both to the political power of the President, 
by reason of his control of his party and the offices, and 
to the simple-mindedness and gullibility of many of the 
politicians. They have set up a man of straw, and in so 
doing they have laid aside their critical faculties. The 
leaders in Washington can be under no illusions as to the 
man in the White House. They know he does not lead. 
They attend White House conferences upon the state of 
the party and the nation—the President makes no sugges- 
tion whatever. Recently various men were gathered by 
the President to advise him as to how he should get out 
of the dilemma in which the Congress’s scandalous action 
as to the Japanese had placed him. The headlines read: 
“President gives views to callers, but has not offered way 
out.” Yet there is a hopelessly fatalistic approval of the 
Coolidge candidacy. It is as if the insiders said to him: 
“We who are about to die politically salute you. We must 
go down with our colors since we cannot disavow you.” 

The absurdity of the situation is plain. An accidental 
President has to be nominated for fear lest a substitution 
be interpreted as a confession that his Administration—and 
Mr. Harding’s—is a failure. When President Arthur had 
filled out the term of James A. Garfield he was quietly 
dropped. No one felt that as a reflection either upon him 
or his Administration. There was another man whom the 
party deemed more entitled to the honor. True, President 
Arthur’s Administration did not reek with scandal. No 
member of his or his predecessor’s Cabinet was found to 
have received $100,000 in a black bag and to have scurried 
around the country seeking to induce men to commit per- 
jury in order to cover up his tracks. No members of his 
Cabinet were forced out for obvious and grotesque unfit- 
ness. It may be that party leaders of the Lodge type feel 
that no one else ought to carry the burden of such terrible 
maladministration; it may be that they feel that Coolidge 
deserves the burden of the inevitable defeat. At any rate, 
they accept the situation for the present and are aiding in 
the unblushing effort to make the people believe that the 
incumbent of the White House is really the man of the 
hour. Whether they will be of that point of view when the 
convention meets is another matter; much may still come 
to light before that time. It may still be that when the 
final conference meets in some private hotel room, after 
the manner of our unbossed conventions, the members of 
that conference will find Mr. Coolidge unavailable. If 
their Cassius has by that time grown so great in votes 
as to be able to defy them, then the Democrats should have 
an easy victory. 

We are the more confirmed in this belief by a calm 
perusal of the President’s speech to the members of the 
Associated Press on April 22. Much of that address is 
unlettered nonsense to make a grammarian weep; some of 
it is ridiculous in expression and content—a cause for 
mirth were it not a cause for sadness. His reference to 
the shocking corruption and rottenness recently unveiled in 
Washington revealed him once more as entirely lacking in 


Mr. Coolidge Rampant 
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the 


the capacity for effective indignation. Confessing to 
wholesale wave of corruption which swept over the country 
in the wake of the war (which war Mr. Coolidge in the 
same breath declares to have been “‘a demonstration of the 
strength of self-governing peoples and a victory for free 
institutions”), he yet swept aside all the revelations of 
rottenness in Washington with these words: “From al! of 
this sordidness the affairs of government, of course, suf- 
fered. In some of it a few public officers were guilty 
participants, but the wonder is not that this was so much or 
so many; rather that it has been so little and so few”! 
A wonder that only one member of Mr. Harding’s Cabinet 
was caught red-handed, and two of Mr. Coolidge’s were 
driven out of public life for good and just reasons? Ought 
we to have been surprised and disgraced only if six instead 
of three had been besmirched? It seems to us that any 
fine-feeling and sensitive American who really had his 
country’s honor at heart would have hung his head in shanx 
that even one member of the government had betrayed it. 
Because the country was money-mad and reeking with tha: 
corruption which is the inevitable concomitant of war is 
no reason why any of our officials had “of course’ t. 
join in the corruption. Mr. Coolidge’s plea is in effect 
not only in avoidance but in condonation. It is in keeping 
with the Calvin Coolidge who called for Mr. Daugherty’: 
resignation in a letter in which he said: “I am not ques- 
tioning your fairness or your integrity,” when every inte - 
ligent and informed man the country over more than que: 
tioned both. 

After this passage in Mr. Coolidge’s speech to the new-- 
paper men we confess to much less interest in the remaind:r 
of his utterances. It is well that he stuck to his guns anc 
declared that the country’s decision against the League 0: 
Nations was final; it is to his credit that he appealed for 
economy and lighter taxes, that he saw hope in the Dawe: 
report and favored the loan to Germany, and that hy 
pleaded for arbitration. We rejoice that he has changed 
his mind about the inadvisability of calling another con- 
ference for disarmament if the Allies will effect a promp: 
settlement of the German economic situation and the rep- 
arations question. Despite all this and other good thing: 
in his speech one feels that here is a man utterly lacking 
in that delicate sense of the fitness of things, in that fury 
for righteousness in the face of open and admitted evi! 
which the American people had a right to expect. By 2 
third party or otherwise, by a revolt of the Republican 
progressives, by the discernment of the American people 
in whom we have not lost faith—Mr. Coolidge must be de- 
feated if the Cleveland convention is so blind and fatuous 


‘as to nominate him. 


This brings us back once more to the extraordinary 
responsibility resting upon Robert La Follette, now happil: 
nearly restored to health and activity, and to the brave 
and determined Senators who, in the face of contumely. 
misunderstanding, and deliberate assaults upon their char- 
acter have stood fast to uncover rottenness and wrongdoing. 
If their patriotism is limited to this service alone it wi’! 
be a misfortune indeed. They can, we believe, make im- 
possible the election of Mr. Coolidge. They owe it to the 


country to do so. 
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Our Restless Colonies 


NE of the plaguy things about a democracy is that 
() if it has colonies it is more or less obliged to give 
-hem some measure of democracy too. This is embarrass- 

ng because it raises the question whether colonies are 
compatible with democracy. The United States has dodged 
the question so far by refusing to admit that it has colo 
nies. It has called them by every other name and tempo- 
rized with every problem that has arisen in them. But 
although the United States has acted as secretively about 
its colonies as if they were illegitimate children, some of 
them have lately become so clamorous as to leave no doubt 
»f the parental relation and to make some attention to 
their future imperative. 

Two tendencies have run parallel in our attitude to- 
ward our colonies: the theory that we should administer 
them for the benefit of their inhabitants and the idea that 
we should exploit them for our own gain. In our purely 
political treatment, at least, the first and worthier aim has 
« far been uppermost. It is worth noting, therefore, that 
strong forces are now working—with certain symptoms of 
3uccess—in the other direction. This is the explanation of 
General Wood in the Philippines and of the outburst of 
native resentment that his policy has occasioned. Prac- 
tically General Wood and his backers stand for the repudia- 
tion of our promise of independence to the Filipinos. That 
promise, we should remember, rests on more than the per- 
zonal declarations of Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and other in- 
dividuals. It was incorporated by Congress in the Jones 
Act of 1916, in which it is stated that “it is, as it has al- 
ways been, the purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established.” Thus it all simmers down 
to what is a “stable government.” 

Raymond Leslie Buell, of the department of history, 
Harvard University, after a recent visit to the Philippines, 

writes in the Atlantic Monthly that General Wood has de- 
fined a “stable government” as “one under which capita! 
seeks investment at normal rates of interest.” Mr. Buell 
velieves the Filipinos have demonstrated the existence of 
a “stable government.” Mr. Buell says also that not only 
the Filipinos but the average American would benefit eco- 
nomically and politically by Philippine independence, and 
adds: 

There is only one important reason why so many 
Americans are now demanding that we cling to these 
islands: that is, in order to advance the interests of a 
limited number of American business men. The American 
people as a whole have derived no material advantage 
from our occupation of these islands. . .. We have sunk 
at least $700,000,000 in military and naval expenditures 
arising out of the occupation. . . . The United States can- 
not afford, either from the standpoint of Mr. Man-in-the- 
Street, of the Filipinos, or of world peace, to have its 
Philippine policy dictated by the Manila Chamber of Com- 
merce, or even by the Americans in the Philippines, who 
constitute one-tenth of 1 per cent of the population. 


The exploitation theory of colonies, already present in 
the Philippines in the person of General Wood, seems about 
to be introduced also into Porto Rico. The artificially 


stimulated demand for independence of a few years ago 
nas collapsed, but there is a genuine desire for greater 





united recently in sending to 


autonomy, and all parties 


Washington a delegation, headed by Governor Towner, to 


ask for CONnCEeS 


of the island to elect its own chief executive. 


ions in this direction, including the right 


The demands 


met with considerable opposition from Secretary Weeks 
and others in official Washington, but this hostility seems 
lately to have subsided, and the bill embodying the Porto 


Rican demands has been reported favorably to the Senate. 


Now turn to Porto Rico and note the possible explana 
tion. The most rapidly growing and virile political organ 
ization there in recent vears has been the Socialist Party, 
whose head (oddly enouyh) has also been the director of 
Porto Rico. The 


Socialist Party cast more than a fifth of the total vote in 


the American Federation of Labor in 
the 1920 election and captured the yovernment of eight im 
portant municipalities. It had effected a partial working 
arrangement with the Republicans 

island numerically) which promised to develop into an al- 
liance. Then came the Washington trip, the return of the 
delegation to Porto Rico, and, presto, a joint announce 
ment from the leader of the Republicans and of the Union- 
ists (previously the bitter opponents of the former) calling 
upon the members of the respective organizations to unite 
and inviting the Socialists to disband! This remarkable 
manifesto is attributed by Porto Rico Progress largely to 
Secretary Weeks and the fear that he expressed to the 
delegation of the growing power of the Socialists. It is 
significant also that the manifesto calls upon the American 
Federation of Labor in Porto Rico to resume “the position 
of balance and neutrality” occupied by the A. F. of L. in 
the United States, or to define itself as “a class oryaniza- 
tion with radical tendencies.”” Was Mr. Gompers busy also 
when the Porto Rican delegation was in Washington? 


the second party of the 


Immanuel Kant. 1724-1924. 


N OLD PRINCETON PROFESSOR of philosophy, 

pounding on his desk, used to begin his courses some- 
what as follows: “Gentlemen, is this table real? That 
may appear to be a very trivial question, but on the answer 
to it depend God, freedom, and the immortality of the 
soul.” So to many minds the questions that Kant pro- 
pounded with such baffling elaboration appear quibbling 
and technical, the aberrations of an ingenious mind ab- 
sorbed in a marvelous and meaningless intellectual tech 
nique. But on the answers to them as Kant gave them 
depended God, freedom, and immortality, and it is not too 
much to say that it was to save these that the whole of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” came to be written. “How is 
experience possible?” Kant asked. It is not a problem 
that would fret many. But upon its answer, Kant thought, 
depended both the science which the skeptical Hume had 
almost wrecked and that religious and moral order which 
had almost been wrecked by science. 

There is something almost uncanny about the fame 
and influence of Immanuel Kant. A quiet little professor 
in a remote town in East Prussia writes, out of his in- 
credibly learned solitude, a work in a style so barbarous 
and unreadable that few except technical experts would 
dare or care to grapple with it. Yet Kant has become a 
byword for profundity with thousands who do not in the 
least know in what way he was profound. Writing pro- 
fessedly for professionals, his subtle dialectics were at 
bottom devoted to the saving of simple Protestant pietism. 
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It is not in revolutionary science and metaphysics, but in 
orthodox and simple morals that his influence has been 
most powerful and pervasive. It is not his elaborate de- 
duction of the categories, not his daring and questionable 
explosion of space and time, but his moralistic phrase, 
“the categorical imperative,” that is really immortal. 

Kant came at a time when empiricism and rationalism, 
the devotees of observation and the devotees of pure 
reason, had both been making extravagant claims. With 
his self-styled Copernican revolution in philosophy he at- 
tempted two things: to restore and guarantee the depend- 
ability and universality of scientific knowledge and to re- 
move forever the claims of science to reveal or to refute 
the world of moral law, of immortality, and of God. His 
technique, despite an elaborate mumbo-jumbo, is essen- 
tially simple. The world of nature, of experience, of 
knowledge has a stable, pervasive, and universal structure, 
because it conforms to our intuitions of time and space 
and our categories of understanding. Without time and 
space, without causation, there would be no experience and 
no world experienced. Time and space, as Kant ingen- 
iously and dubiously shows, are never to be derived from 
experience, nor is causation. Yet we can depend on scien- 
tific knowledge of the world, because the world has to 
conform to the a priori lenses through which we see and 
understand it. The world of nature and of experience thus 
becomes, for Kant, a phantom, an appearance, a projection 
of our way of knowing. Its structure and anatomy are the 
form of our knowledge. The world of experience is thus 
simply a picture, the appearance of a reality which we 
can never know. Whatever we know must be con- 
formed, one might say disformed, to the molds and forms 
through which alone we can have knowledge. There are, 
however, realities which we can never know, Dinge an 
sich, including the values which this little Protestant pro- 
fessor cherished with a touching and provincial piety. 
Science and mechanism were to him the last and lasting 
word in the sphere of externals, of cause and effect. But 
in the unknowable world of realities, in the sphere of faith 
beyond the reach and purview of reason, were God, im- 
mortality of the soul, and the invulnerable voice of Duty 
in the obedient listening to which was freedom. The 
world of mechanism, of cause and effect, of compulsion 
was for science. In the world of faith were the God whom 
we must believe and whom we could never know, the Im- 
mortality which we certainly had and could never demon- 
strate, the Duty which we could never explain and must 
never doubt or disobey. 

Kant thus tried with heroic ingenuity and ingenuous 
simplicity to separate forever the things of this world and 
the things of spirit, the realms of science and of faith. 
The complexion of philosophical thought and method has 
radically changed since his day. A genetic and psycho- 
logical method has been substituted for his impressive 
dialectic. We no longer raise the question: Is experience 
possible? We attempt to learn from and by experience. 
The distinction, as Kant drew it, between appearance and 
reality, has come to seem a piece of futile sophistication. 
But the great issue that Kant was wrestling with still 
remains: What is the status of God, freedom, and im- 
mortality, which we love, in the world of mechanism in 
which we of necessity live? Kant may not have answered 
it, or his answer may now seem irrevelant. But he was 
honest and searching. And his Three Critiques remain 


overwhelming monuments of intellectual architecture. 


The Genius of Duse 


HE great mimes are passing. Few appear to take 

their places. Perhaps it is because, in truth, there 
should and need be no one to fill those special places. For 
in spite of the expressionists and the latest innovators jn 
the art of the theater, the modern actor is primarily 
servant, interpreter, and sinks himself into the spirit and 
the character of the artist for whom he speaks. 

Such was, obviously enough, not the primary function 
of the great mimes of the past generation. They used 
Sardou or even Ibsen as a vehicle for themselves. It is 
significant that the furious brilliancy of Bernhardt was 
rarely if ever employed to illuminate a dramatic work that 
the world will care to remember. It was otherwise with 
Duse. But when she acted Ellida Wangel or Fru Alving 
what one thought of was actually neither of these tragic 
women: what one saw and thought of and dreamed of after- 
ward was Eleonora Duse, her grace, her gestures, her 
tragic fortunes, her fame, and her transcendence of fame. 

Even as John Barrymore has but one role, whether the 
name of that role is for the moment Fedya or Richard III 
or Falder or Hamlet; as he is always one whose outward 
seeming cannot conceal his wounded soul, so Eleonora Duse 
played upon the instrument of herself, played, with infinite 
variations, the song of her own heart. She was Latin grace 
yearning for something beyond itself, the Latin spirit 
drawn to the strange dreams and conflicts and terrors of 
the North—the morbidness and strangeness that are of the 
North, that are romantic in essence, that have no place in 
the clear light of those Sicilian meadows that Theocritus 
and Vergil celebrated. When Duse played Ibsen it was as 
though those meadows, weary of their own sun, their own 
serenity, dreamed of the icy waters of the fjords. And it 
was when she played Ibsen that the peculiar character of 
her temperament and genius stood out in clearer definition 
than when she played “La Citta Morte” or any of thos« 
works more native to what, outwardly and most naturally, 
she seemed to be. 

In some such terms as these the genius of Duse may 
be defined from the point of view of the audiences that will 
never see her again. For actors she had still another mean- 
ing—the meaning of the marvelous liquidness of her move- 
ments—the liquidness and inevitableness too. Her way of 
standing, of sitting, of holding some simple thing like a 
parasol; of handling a simple drapery like a little shawl— 
sometimes a poor, dun little shawl—these things were and 
will be in memory thought about and studied. She was 
not beautiful. But all the lines she created were beautifu! 
—the line of a gesture, of a posture, of a step, of sitting 
down, of moving her head. 

She is gone and with her an art of the theater that is 
not likely soon to return. The world is not growing moré 
beautiful nor more preoccupied with Duse’s kind of beauty, 
which is, rightly looked upon, a simple thing. In every ag: 
there are pull-backs, eddies of reaction; the main current 
sweeps on full and strong. What we are after in art, no 
less than in knowledge, is exactitude, is the characteristic, 
To these belong the present and the future that 
is visible. Those final appearances of Eleonora Duse in 
America were elegiac in more than a personal sense. The) 
marked her passing; they also marked the passing of ab 
age and an art. 


concrete. 
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More Conservative and More Radical 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
3y WILLIAM HARD 


O the roving inquirer, journeying and sojourning in 

East and in West amid the varying social elements 
and the varying sectional views of this diversified country, 
it surely must often seem probable, and sometimes indeed 
certain, that the country today is advancing both toward 
an increased conservatism and an increased radicalism. 

Twenty years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt was wield- 
ing the big stick upon the heads of malefactors of great 
wealth, there was a large element of American small busi 
ness men filled with a fierce frenzy against trusts and rai! 
roads. Today in that element the frenzy is but a pale phan 
tom of its former ruddy self. 

Small business men today in unprecedented multitude 
are going along happily with the trusts and with the rail- 
roads. If Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
is a trust magnate, they are not resentful. If the railroad 
are becoming more prosperous, they are not indignant. 
Amazingly numerously they join Mr. Mellon in wanting the 
nighest surtaxes of our highest millionaires drastically re- 
duced. Amazingly numerously they join the persuasive 
managers of the public relations committees of the Eastern 
railroads and of the Western railroads in wanting railroad 
income to be amply adequate for the continuous improve- 
ment of railroad freight-train service. 

To a greater degree than ever before, within the ob- 
servation of this writer, these small business men have iden- 
tified their interests with the interests of great corporate 
wealth. To put it lightly but precisely, they think now that 
a granting of a Rolls-Royce to others is a small price to pay 
for the getting of a Buick for themselves. 

Accordingly today they are found in line and in har- 
mony with the largest corporations in a common and con- 
certed opposition to what is called “undue” governmental 
interference with business. This development in business 
circles is at the same time intensified by a certain wide- 
spread popular reaction against governmental interference 
in fields other than that of commerce and industry. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead law, for 
instance, have heavily helped to produce conservatives. 
Contemporary radicalism for the most part hopes to win 
its way by governmental action. The Volstead law is gov- 
ernmental action. The wets in the United States are a 
minority. They nevertheless number many millions and 
they feel deeply on their favorite topic. Every one of them 
hates a prohibition inspector more than he hates almost 
anything else in the world. He then begins readily to hate 
all inspectors. He says to himself and his friends: “Gov- 
ernment is going too far; the less we have of it the better.” 

Thus the enraged wet is added to the consolidated busi- 
ness community as an enemy of governmental expansive- 
ness. So are the outraged scenario-writer and motion-picture 
spectator who do not want their writings and seeings cen- 
sored. So are numerous officers of privately owned and 
privately conducted schools and colleges and universities 
who think themselves confronted by the threatening pros- 
pect of a federal department of education designed to be 
the systematizer and standardizer of all the educational 
efforts, public and private, of this whole country. 
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This tendency deepens and spreads. Meanwhile, how 
ever, the contrary tendency in certain other elements also 
deepens and spreads. 7 

Among these elements are outstandingly the North- 


western farmers and the organized railroad employees. The 
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Northwe stern farmers do not recoil from governmental ac- 
tion. Their leaders think nothing of con 


ling ling forward with 

plans for governmental corporations empowered to mer- 

chandize agricultural products in genera! and at large. both 
‘ eal ‘ ‘ - . st) 


, 


at home and abroad. Some of these ‘uyyvested corporations 


would be authorized not only to deal in wheat and in other 
great staple crops but also at need to convoy an egy from a 
; ati -,F , i < 


barnyard nest to a city pantry in order to ; 
eliminate the felonious middleman. 
In this desire to expand the powers 


plant and 


government and to substitute the idea of service for the 
idea of profit in certain business fields the Northweeterr 
farmers find congenial allies among the oryanized ) 
employees. The railroad ¢ era 

trol of railroads under William Gibbs McAdoo. They hate 
the present Esch-Cummins Transportation Law. They 
would have hated any law which restored the railroada to 
the management of their private owners and which brought 
federal control to an end. Back of al! the criticisms of the 
Esch-Cummins Transportation Law on the part of the or- 
ganized railroad employees is the determination to br ng 
federal control in again. | 
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To socialize certain processes of distribution and to 
socialize railroad transportation—those projects yo far be 
yond any projects outlined by Theodore Roosevelt either in 
the White House or at Armageddon. In 1912 they were the 
theories of intellectuals. Today they begin to have the Gres 
backing of large economic groups. 

Thus we are more radical now than then. Also, how- 
ever, through the revolt against high taxes and through 
the rising resentment against paternalistic leyvislation. we 
are more conservative now than then. It is a cris <0 


In the judgment of this 


conservatives would make a stronger showing against the 


Footnote: writer the new 
new radicals if, besides being unwilling to see the govern- 
ment used as the economic servant of the Northwestern 
farmers and of the organized railroad en ployees, they were 
equally unwilling to see it unused as the economic servant 
of merchants and manufacturers and bankers. Their mora! 
disadvantage is that when, as in the case of the present 
Railroad Labor Board, they find a bureaucratic body which 
they believe is serving their interests, they raise no objec- 
tions whatsoever to that special sort of governmental! inter 
ference in business. They gladly accept governmental in- 
terference on their side. They object to it usually only 
when it goes against them. It is difficult accordingly to 
credit most of them with the philosophic sincerity which 
animates men like Knight of Ohio or Borah of Idaho, who 
as genuine Jeffersonian Republicans object to all avoidable 
governmental expansions irrespective of whether those ex- 
pansions are demanded by the ins and ups or by the outs 
and downs. 
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Shall We Remake the Supreme Court? 
I. The Ongin of Its Power 


By CHARLES WARREN 


(One of the most vital issues before the country today 
is the power exercised by its judiciary, especially by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Senator Borah favors 
a constitutional amendment requiring that at least seven 
of the nine justices of the Supreme Court shall concur in 
a decision in order to set aside an act of Congress; Senator 
La Follette proposes that a two-thirds vote in Congress shall 
be sufficient to repass and validate any law that the Su- 
preme Court has upset. The Nation publishes below the 
first of three articles on the power of the Supreme Court 
and the possibilities of limiting it. The second article will 
be The Experience of Other Countries, by Charles Grove 
Haines, and the third A Program for Reform, by Beulah 
Amidon Ratliffe. Simultaneously with the last article of 
the series there will be an editorial expressing The Nation’s 


views.) 


ECENT decisions by the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, holding that Congress has exceeded its au- 
thority in passing legislation not warranted by the Consti- 
tution, have revived the discussion as to the exercise by 
the courts of the power of judicial review. It is urged 
by some that this power to pass upon the validity of acts 
of Congress, even assuming its legality, should be abolished 
or limited. By others the lawful existence of the power 
is absolutely denied; its exercise is said to be a “usurpa- 
tion”; it is claimed that Congress is the final judge of its 
right to legislate on any subject; and it is pointed out 
(apparently under the mistaken notion that English prac- 
tice would be applicable here) that in England and in most 
European countries the Parliament is the supreme judge of 
its own powers. 

There is a very necessary reason, however, why in the 
United States Congress should not be its own final arbiter. 
Unlike England, the United States has a federal form of 
government, under which, in the same territory and over 
the same body of citizens, two distinct governments oper- 
ate—the National and the State, each limited in its powers 
by the provisions of the Constitution. One of the most 
important class of questions which comes before the 
Supreme Court, therefore, is that in which the claim is 
advanced by one or the other of the parties to the suit that 
either Congress or the State legislature has exceeded these 
limited powers. No such question can come before an Eng- 
lish court with respect to acts of Parliament, since no such 
class of limitations on the powers of Parliament exists. 

If the United States possessed no Supreme Court, with 
authority to say when Congress or a State legislature had 
trespassed beyond the field assigned to them respectively 
by the Constitution, then both Congress and the State 
legislatures would have full power to legislate at their own 
sweet will, utterly unrestricted by the provisions of the 
Constitution. And, as a natural and inevitable consequence, 
Congress, being the mightier body, would prevail in every 
instance, and national legislation might sweep away all 
boundaries between the nation and the States in any case 
in which Congress felt sufficiently strongly the necessity 


or desirability of so doing. As to the citizens of the States 
Congress might violate every one of the Bill of Rights cor- 
tained in the first ten amendments, and no citizen of a Stat 
would have any redress in court. Of the later amendment 

each might be violated at will by Congress, if unrestricted 
by the judiciary; and Congress might, therefore, authoriz 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, in complete violation of th. 
Eighteenth Amendment, or it might directly legislate as : 

the rights of Negroes in the States, in violation of th 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

In other words, instead of a federal government with 
limited powers, and with complete reservation to the Stat:: 
and their citizens of all other powers and rights, we should 
have a consolidated government with unlimited power 
and with no rights left to the States and their citizens 
except such as Congress, in its supreme autocracy, mich: 
see fit to leave or to grant to them. That this is no imag'- 
nary danger is shown by the fact that Congress has, in th 
past, enacted at least ten laws violating the Bill of Rights; 
and the citizens have been protected only because the cour: 
has held that the Constitution must prevail in their defens: 
over such laws of Congress. 

The voters of this country, if they so desire, have ¢] 
right, of course, at any time to change the powers an 
functions of the branches of their government, provided 
they do it in the method required by the Constitution, i. 
by amendments duly adopted by the necessary votes of Co: 
gress and of the States. But when such a change is sug 
gested as the destruction of the most important functi: 
of the Supreme Court the voters ought to be made t 
realize, in advance, that this change means the destructio: 
of their federal form of government. Moreover, argument: 
in its favor should be based on facts, and not on mer 
declamation. 

Unfortunately, the assault upon the Supreme Court's 
power of judicial review has heretofore been accompani: 
by either suppression or absolute misstatement of his- 
torical facts. For a number of years past a charge has 
been that the power of the Supreme Court to pass upon thé 
validity of acts of Congress was a “usurped” power, firs’ 
exercised by John Marshall, in Marbury vs. Madison, in 
1803. The reiteration of this charge has gained it a cer- 
tain degree of credit. Had either the opponents or the 
defenders of the court made a thorough examination of 
the newspapers, pamphlets, debates, and correspondence of 
the early years of the country they would have found that, 
far from being regarded as a “usurpation,” the court’: 
power of judicial review was acknowledged from the ver) 
outset by both political parties; and, that when Marshal! 
rendered his famous decision in 1803 he only expressed « 
view which had been little challenged at all between th: 
years 1789 and 1802. 

In the first place, in the debates in the Federal Cor- 
vention of 1787, this power of the federal judiciary wa: 
specifically recognized on several occasions, notably | 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts and Luther Martin of 
Maryland (both of whom opposed the adoption of the Cor- 
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-+itution, though on other grounds), by James Wilson and 
Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, by James Madison and 
George Mason of Virginia, and by Hugh Williamson of 
North Carolina. Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, William 
rn. Davie of North Carolina, John Blair, Edmund Ran- 
lolph, and George Wythe of Virginia, Alexander Hamilton 
)§ New York, and David Brearly of New Jersey were also 
members of the convention who expressed themselves in 
1787 and 1788 in favor of the power. Its existence was 
ienied by only four members of the convention. Moreover, 
hbefore the convention met, the legislatures of four States, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and New Hamp- 
shire, had passed statutes depriving citizens of the right of 
jury trial, and these statutes had been set aside by the State 
courts, in decisions each one of which was known to mem- 
vers of the convention; this example of the necessity of 
providing a judiciary to safeguard important constitutional 
rights must have impressed itself upon the members of the 
‘onvention at the time. Senator La Follette is hardly justi- 
fied, therefore, in saying that “It is absolutely certain the 
Constitution would never have been adopted had the men at 
that time believed that the court they were providing for 
would assume the powers now exercised by our federal 
judges.” 

Before the Constitution was adopted those who op- 
posed it used the existence of the Supreme Court’s power 
of judicial review as an argument against adoption, but 
they did not challenge the fact of its existence. Thus a 
prominent writer in the Independent Gazetteer in Phila- 
delphia said February 23, 1788: “Besides, should Congress 
be disposed to violate the fundamental articles of the Con- 
stitution . .. still it would be of no avail as there is a 
further barrier interposed . . . namely, the Supreme Court 
»f the Union, whose province it would be to determine the 
‘onstitutionality of any law that may be controverted. .. . 
It would be their sworn duty to refuse their sanction to 
laws made in the face and contrary to the letter of the Con- 
stitution.”” As soon as the new Government was started 
a New York correspondent of the London Public Adver- 
tiser, October 19, 1789, wrote specifically that the court was 
to exercise a right of judicial review of acts of Congress 
as follows: “The judicial power is established for the 
benefit of foreigners, and will be a check on any en- 
croachment by the State or the United States on the 
Constitution. They have the power of declaring void any 
law infringing it.” 

Senator Ladd of North Dakota has recently written: 
“One thing is certain, and that is that the Congress which 
enacted the Judiciary Act of 1789 never dreamed that it 
would be at any time so construed as to be the instrument 
of judicial usurpation.” This is an illustration of loose 
statements made without any examination of the historical 
facts. For the very Congress to which the Senator refers, 
the First Congress, at its first session, is on record as not 
mly recognizing but welcoming the court’s power of judi- 
cial review—not as a “usurpation” but as an existing and 
desirable function. In June, 1789, a bill was discussed in 
the House making the Secretary of Foreign Affairs remov- 
able by the President. Objection being raised to the con- 
stitutionality of this measure, it was emphatically con- 
tended by congressmen from the Southern States and by 
Anti-Federalists that Congress ought not to legislate, since 
the question of the President’s power to remove was one 
which must be settled by the judiciary. Abraham Baldwin 


of Georgia said: “It is their province to decide upon our 
laws, and if they find them to be unconstitutional, they will 
not hesitate to declare it so.” John Page of Virginia said 


that the Constitution ought to be left “to the proper exposi- 


tors of it’—the judye William Smith of South Carolina 
stated that the question of the President’s right of removal 
should be “left to the decision of the judiciary.” Alexander 
White of Virginia said: “I would rather the judiciary 
should decide the point because it is more properly wit 
their department”; and again: “I imagine the legisiatur 
may construe the Constitution with respect to the powers 
annexed to their department, but su ct to the decision o 


the judges.” It remained, however, for Elbridge Gerry, 


one of the stronyest of the Anti-Federalists, to assert most 
clearly that “The Judves are the constitutional umpire or 
such questions. We are not the expositors of the Con 


stitution. The judges are the expositors of the Constitu 
tion and acts of Congre Qur exposition, therefore, would 


be subject to their revisal. The judiciary may disagree wit! 


us and undo what all our efforts have labored to accom 
plish.” 

Two years later, in February, 1791, in the same Con- 
gress, there occurred in the House a heated debate on the 


right of Congress to charter a corporation, the first bank 
of the United States. This right was not given to Conyres 
in specific language by the Constitution; and its existence 
was violently denied by the Anti-Federalists, by Madison 
and Jefferson, and by those who later became 
cratic Party. It was earnestly upheld by the Federalists 
The Anti-Federalists in Congress argued against the pas- 
sage of the bill on the yround that, even if passed, the 
Supreme Court would be bound, and ought, to hold it un 
stitutional. The Federalists cited the possession of such 
a power by the court as an argument in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill, for, they said, if Congress errs in s0 pass- 
ing it, the court will correct the error. “The last objection 
is that, adopting the bill, we expose the measure to be con- 
sidered and defeated by the judiciary of the United States 
who may adjudge it to be contrary to the Constitution and 
therefore void,” said Elias Boudinot. “This gives me no 
uneasiness. I am so far from contravening this right in 
the judiciary that it is my boast and my confidence. 

It is the glory of the Constitution that there is a remedy 
even for the failures of the supreme legislature thereof.” 

Thus, in these early congresses, both parties upheld 
the court’s power of judicial review; there was no talk of 
“usurpation,” but rather a demand that the court should 
exercise an acknowledged power. 

One year later, another act of Congress and the ques- 
tion of its power to pass it actually came before the judges 
of the court in the famous Hayburn Case, in April, 1792. 
The case involved a subject on which the American public 
was considerably wrought up—the pensioning of its much 
neglected invalid veterans—a subject which is by no means 
unfamiliar today. Congress had passed a statute impos- 
ing on the justices of the Supreme Court the duty of exam- 
ining and passing on these pensioners’ claims with a final 
right of review by the Secretary of War. A refusal to 
assume the duties thus imposed by Congress was likely to 
bring odium on the judges and to alienate popular sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court justices, sitting 
in the United States Circuit Court in Pennsylvania, unhesi- 
tatingly proceeded to hold the act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, on the ground that the duties directed to be per 
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formed were not of a judicial nature. Here was a sub- 
ject and an occasion when, if ever, we should expect to find 
charges of judicial usurpation, and especially from the 
Anti-Federalists, who were particularly opposed to all ex- 
tensions of federal power. But on an examination of the 
newspapers of the time, the curious fact appears that it 
was the Anti-Federalist press which especially supported 
this exercise of judicial power. Thus, the violent opponent 
of federalism and supporter of Thomas Jefferson, Freneau’s 
National Gazette, not only applauded the decision but ex- 
pressed the hope that the court might hold other federal 
legislation unconstitutional. It stated that the judges’ ac- 
tion “must be matter of high gratification to every friend 
of liberty, since it assures the people of ample protection 
to their constitutional rights and privileges against any 
attempt of legislative or executive oppression.” The Anti- 
Federalists evidently regarded the court as a great source 
of protection to the people against encroachments of power 
by Congress. It was the Congress whose usurpation they 
feared, not the court. The Federalists had always upheld 
the court. Here again, as early as 1792, was an instance 
of support of the court’s action by both parties. 

In 1796 the validity of the federal carriage tax was 
argued before the court and upheld by it; but the Anti- 
Federalists, particularly in the South, not only did not 
deny the court’s power to hold the tax unconstitutional but 
were exceedingly anxious that it should so hold. So in 
1799 and 1800 the Anti-Federalists were insistent that the 
court should hold the Alien and Sedition laws unconsti- 
tutional, and bitterly attacked the judges for failing to so 
hold. 

Conclusive disproof of the charge of usurpation may 
be found also on an examination of the current literature 
of the years from 1789 to 1802. Had there been any great 
popular discontent at the exercise of power by the judiciary, 
it would have revealed itself in letters or editorials in 
prominent Anti-Federalist papers like the Aurora in Phila- 
delphia, the American Citizen in New York, the Virginia 
Argus in Richmond, or the Jndependent Chronicle in Boston, 
for the columns of these papers teemed with attacks upon 
every other alleged “outrage” or “usurpation” committed 
by Federalist officials and by Federalist judges. Yet these 
newspapers, and similar partisan journals of less wide cir- 
culation, contain (with the exception of letters from Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina) practically no evidence of any 
challenge of judicial power between the years 1789 and 
1802. 

It was not until the latter year, 1802, in the midst of a 
bitter political fight over the federalist change of the judi- 
ciary system, enacted in the closing days of President 
Adams's Administration, that the power of the court to 
hold acts of Congress invalid was for the first time chal- 
lenged by senators and congressmen from Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and North Carolina, but from those States alone. 

It was just one year after this debate that Marshall 
rendered his decision in the famous case of Marbury vs. 
Madison, holding a section of the Judiciary Act unconstitu- 
action which has, in the last few years, been 
Widespread newspaper publicity 
was printed in full 
opinion, published 
organ, the 


tional—the 
termed a “usurpation.” 
was given to this decision in 1803. It 
in many papers; and a résumé of the 
in Washington in Jefferson’s administration 
National Intelligencer, was copied into all papers of any 


consequence. An extensive examination of the papers op- 


posed to Marshall in politics reveals practically no criti- 
cism of the exercise of the power of the court to set aside 
an act of Congress. Jefferson himself did not then attack 
the decision on this ground, but assailed it because of Mar- 
shall’s attempt to interfere with the President’s executiv: 
authority by even considering the question of issuing 
mandamus to a cabinet officer. 

It was not until a desire to get rid of the federalist 
judges by impeachment took hold of the Anti-Federalist 
politicians, in 1804, that talk of judicial usurpation became 
at all rife; and then it was based on politics and not on 
legal discussion or historical facts. 

Opponents of the court now make much use of cer- 
tain letters of Thomas Jefferson in which he attacked th 
court as being the “subtle sappers and miners constantly 
working underground to undermine the foundation of our 
confederated fabric”; “the inroads daily making by the 
federal court”; “that body ever acting with the noise- 
less foot and unalarming advance.” But in these letters 
(written from 1819 to 1823, when he was an old man of 
eighty) Jefferson was not referring at all to the court's 
action in holding acts of Congress invalid; on the contrary, 
he was referring to the wide scope of power which the 
court was giving to Congress by upholding acts of Con- 
gress as against the sovereignty of the States. He was 
complaining because the court failed to deny the power of 
Congress. This fact is carefully concealed by the court’s 
assailants in quoting these letters. So far from denying 
the court’s power, Jefferson was exceedingly anxious that 
the Alien and Sedition laws, the act of Congress charter- 
ing the Bank of the United States, and the twenty-fifth 
section of the Judiciary Act, authorizing writs of error 
to State courts, should all be held unconstitutional by the 
court. 

It is impossible, therefore, to regard as a usurpa- 
tion” by John Marshall the exercise of a function which 
was recognized and supported by both the political parties 
of his own time. 

The fact is that it was not encroachments by the court 
on Congress which alarmed Jefferson and his adherents 
from 1801 to 1823, or the Democrats of the 1830’s and 
1840’s; it was encroachments by Congress on the sov- 
ereignty of the States, upheld by decisions of the court, 
which they feared. Then when the year 1850 arrived, and 
the passage of the Fuyitive Slave law, there immediatel) 
arose the most violent attack on the court in all our histor) 
—but this time made by the Republicans and Abolitionist: 
—an attack which continued for ten years, not because thi 
court denied the constitutionality of that act but becaus 
it refused to do so. 

With the charge of “usurpation” thus cleared away 
the question as to the possession of the power of judicial 
review by the court may be considered simply on its merits 
i. e., from the point of view of the necessity and desira 
bility of its exercise. 

It is true that the Constitution does not expressly vest 
this power in the court; but it is also true that it vests 
no other powers in the court. While the Constituti 
vests in a Congress “all legislative powers hereby grant: 
thereby specifically defining and restricting the pow 
of Congress, it vests “the judicial power” in a Su 
preme Court and inferior courts, without any definiti 
or restriction of the court’s powers at all, and simply stat 
to what class of cases their jurisdiction shall extend. 
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other words, while Congress has only limited powers, the 
Supreme Court has all powers which are inherently neces- 
sary to enable the court to function, as a court, in a federal 
form of government with a written constitution. It im- 
nliedly possesses, therefore, the power of judicial review, 
just as the President impliedly possesses power of removal 
of officers—a power not expressly granted by the Constitu- 
tion, but inherent in the term “the executive power,” which 
the Constitution vests in “a President.” As John Marsha!! 
said in 1803: 


“és 


It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial 
department to say what the law is. Those who apply the 
rule to particular cases must of necessity expound and in 
terpret that rule. If two laws conflict with each other, the 
courts must decide on the operation of each. So if the law 
be in opposition to the Constitution; if both the law and the 
Constitution apply to a particular case, so that the court 
must either decide that case conformable to the law, disre- 
garding the Constitution; or conformable to the Constitu- 
tion, disregarding the law; the court must determine which 
of these conflicting rules governs the case. This is of the 
very essence of judicial duty. 


As to the desirability of the court’s function, that 
will depend upon whether the citizens of this country wish 
to retain the federal form of government, under which they 
have existed for 134 years, or whether they wish to live 
under a consolidated and autocratic government by Con- 
gress, with States and citizens possessing no right or power 
save such as Congress sees fit to leave to them. To abolish 


Man and His 





destroy the 
the latter. 


should never lose sight of one 


the court’s power of judicial review means to 
former 


Finally, we 


form of yovernment and to institute 


fact, which 


is often obscured, owing to the loose use of language too 


often indulged by courts and lawyers as well as by layme: 
The court does not ‘‘veto”’ an act of Congress; it does not 


in reality hold it void. The decision rendered by the court 
in a case involving a federal statute is not a mere decision 
that the 


of the rights of two parties 


statute is valid or invalid; it is a determinatior 
actually litigating before it, the 
one claiming a personal or property right based on the law 
as found in the statute, the other claiming his right under 
the law of the Constitution. 
of these two parties shall prevail, must of necessity 
that the superior law fixes the rights cf the 
that the other law, if conflicting, must be disreyarded. 

To those who urge that the court 
from thus deciding the rights of parties | 
the court, the question has been very 


president of the American Bar Association, 


deciding which 
hold 


anc 


The court, in 
parties 
hould be prevented 
tiyating before 
ttrikingly put by a 


John W 


Shall we say that when an American stands before the 


Davi 2) 


court demanding rights given him by the supreme law of 
the land the court shall be deaf to his appeal? Shall wrong 
illegal excesses of 

A 


visited upon him by the 


congress¢@ or 


legislatures be less open to redress than those which he 


may suffer from courts, or sheriffs, or military tyrante, or 


civilian enemies? If this be so, if in any such case the ear 
of the court are to be closed against him, it not the pow 
of the court that has been reduced but the dearly bought 


right of the citizen that is taken 


Young World 


away 


By HARLOW SHAPLEY 


ET us get off our planet and look in at the earthy mess. 

Let us try to evaluate this mixture of biological and 
physical conflicts in the light of the stars—in the light of 
those parts of the universe that best exemplify stability and 
endurance. In other words, we shall seek perspective and 
orientation. First we shall consider the position and dura- 
tion, in the physical inanimate universe, of the organism 
man. Then let us note his place in the biological world. 
Finally, quite disillusioned, I hope, and discouraged, per- 
haps, let us grope about a bit for a working philosophy. 

As to the relation of the organism to the physical 
world, the astronomer can easily set us thinking—think- 
ing thoughts that are long and sadly inspiring. Personally, 
I am somewhat bored by the astronomical insistence that 
the material world is big and hard. I cheerfully accept that 
this universe is a hard one—but it is the only one we have. 
I would not match my strength against the physical powers 
of earth. Even Mohammed, you remember, had certain 
difficulties with a mountain. 

The thing that appalls me is not the bigness of the 
universe, but the smallness of us. We are in all ways small 
—little in foresight, shriveled in spirit, minute in mat 
content, microscopic in the vastness of measured space, 
evanescent in the sweep of time—inconsequential in every 
respect, except, perhaps, in the chemical complexities of our 
mental reactions. In that alone our advance may surpass 
that of other terrestrial organisms. 

3ut the sanctity of all protoplasm has practically dis- 
appeared in this, the heroic age of the physical sciences, 


erial 





when knowledge of the material universe, its content, struc 
ture, and dimensions, has so completely overthrown egocer 
trism. It should sufficiently deflate the organis 
think, to find that his fountain of energy, 
dwarf star among thousands of millions of stars; to find 
that the star around which his little parasitic earth will 
lessly plods is so far from the center of the known stellar 
that with its 
velocity, cannot reach that center in a thousand generatior 
of vain men. 


The deflation, however, 


m, you would 


the sun, is a 


universe sunlight, incomprehensibly high 


not stopped at that point. 
We now reach much deeper into space than a few years ago, 
find millions of stars mightier than our sun, find greater 
velocities, larger masses, higher temperatures, longer dura 
tions than we have previously kné Even more illu- 
minating, in this orientation of organisms in the physical 
universe, is the revelation that the 


wn. 


earth, whose surface we 
Rather recently 
*, a singular incident hap 
pened in the life-history of the sun. Before that time the 
earth was not, nor w of the earth. Neverthe 


infest, is not a parcel of grand antiquity. 


as astronomers now measure time 


re the animal 


less, for trillions of years, in the absence of the “Lords of 
all Creation,” the st 


ars had poured out their radiant e: 
the celestial bodies had rolled on, law had governed the uni 


verse. Before that event, you and I, the material 


bodies, were electrons and atoms in the solar atn 


Since then we have been associated with the inorira 
organic evolution of a smaller concern. 


The earth, as I have intimated, appeared 
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thousand million years ago. Our sun, it seems, had already 
passed its prime of radiance when in its wanderings through 
celestial space it met up with another star—a stellar ro- 
mance—a marriage made in the heavens. From that affair 
—realistic astronomers call it an encounter—the planets of 
the sun were born. The passing star, ruffling up the ex- 
terior of the sun, detached some relatively small fragments 
of the solar atmospheres. Now we strut on one of the 
surviving fragments and wonder and speculate and discuss: 
“How can we better the world?” Crown of absurdities— 
we repairing the world! That cast-out fragment, the ances- 
tor from which and on which we descend, was composed 
wholly of gas! An emblem for us, that ancestral hot vapor 
—‘‘How can we straighten out the world?” 

The gaseous planet quickly liquefied as out in cold 
space it began its tireless revolutions around the parent 
sun. Soon after a crust formed, and, we may thank our 
lucky stars, the distance from the sun was right, the at- 
mospheric and crustal chemistry was right, and other ad- 
justments of the physical environment happened to be suit- 
able for an elaboration of chemical reactions. The energy 
of the everflowing sunlight aided in complexifying this pro- 
toplasmic chemistry, a green mold formed in spots on the 
planet, and here we are—parasites on the energy of the sun 
that cast us forth. How can we better the world? 

So far the scientist has let us down rather gently. We 
are, it seems, merely nothing, born of disaster. But it is 
a distinction to be discussed along with stars. We proceed, 
however, to a comparison with cockroaches and ants; we 
shall seek biological perspective. 

Man, as a species, has had a short and brilliant career 
on the face of the earth. From ape-like ancestry to the 
editorial board of The Nation is at most a few million years. 
There are some cynics who think it is much less than that. 
Thousands of other species of animals besides homo sapiens 
have also risen rapidly to a high specialization, and then 
ceased to be. They paid for their brilliance with extinction. 
The dinosaurs lasted but a single era in geological history; 
they rose to a great climax of size, laid their eggs, and were 
gathered unto their fathers. They left no lineal descendants. 

But the cockroach has a straight-line ancestry of two 
hundred million years or more. His is a stock sufficiently 
strong to carry him through numerous terrestrial upheav- 
als, through desiccations and glaciations—and the cock- 
roach today is just as good as he ever was. He and many 
other types of paleozoic animals so successfully adjusted 
themselves to the bitter universe that they have attained an 
enviable persistence. They had lived for ages before the 
sun passed the Orion nebula. They were well attuned with 
physical law and the environment’s seeming caprice. 

Still more instructive, in our problem of perspective, 
are social insects, such as the bees, the wasps, and the ants. 
Long before eocene time the ants had so fully and firmly 
developed a social system—a system involving military and 
worker castes, instinctive altruism, birth restriction, com- 
munism, food conservation—that even now, fifty million 
years later, their descendants can carry on as of old with 
the assurance of an ample future. “Go to the ant, thou 
sociological sluggard,” a great authority almost said. Many 
an intriguing lesson can there be learned, but not always 
adapted to the transient civilizations of man. In reasonable 
harmony with the physical restrictions and with the biotic 
world are these persistent societies of ants. Theirs is, I 
claim, a splendid social development—the work is all done 





by the females! The males, when they are permitted : 
exist at all, are mainly decorative. The governmental! de. 
tails are in the hands and antennae of widows and spinsters 

Biologically, it seems, we are as inexperienced as phys). 
cally we are frail. Moreover, we are hampered with brain: 

We have mentality to burn, and many of us do burn it, a: 
both ends. Our more or less primitive bodies cannot keep 
up in the evolutionary progress with our abnormal m: 
talities. 

So much for the perspective. How about foreign policy 
within the species? For man to attempt salvation throus: 
physical force seems absurd. The panaceas that ignore th 
immutable physical rules are to be classed among man’: 
minor futilities. Probably my view is of no interest what- 
ever to Arcturus, nor to the nitrogen molecule, nor to the 
descendants of the beautiful Paleodictyoperids recent}, 
exhumed from the lower Permian in Kansas. It may 
of interest, however, to the organisms who have read thu 
far. Take it as the view of a transient fellow-parasite who 
uses physical science habitually, and the stars, as points t 
look in from. 

There is a fundamental drift, essentially unidirectional, 
in this universe—a drift that is partially comprehended or 
felt by man, beast, vegetable, star, and matter. It is a 
tendency that seems more significant than space or time or 
atoms or protoplasm or knowledge. It is, in a sense, Law. 
It is, perhaps, recognized by you (according to your vari- 
ous inherited traditions and spiritual tenets) as the Ten- 
dency or Evolution or God or Fate or the Will to Live or 
the Second Principle of Thermodynamics. I would call it 
the Drift and resist the impulse to define it. It is the Drift 
that dissipates all the available energy of the universe, that 
runs down the heat supplies toward an eternal cold, that 
gathers stars into states of equilibrium, that evolves com- 
plicated organisms on the face of propitious planets, that 
impels even us vaguely to aspire. 

The keyword of the Drift, in the animal world, is sur- 
vival—survival of the individual, of the species, of proto- 
plasm. The individual, alas, is doomed! One revolution o! 
Neptune, and you and your children and your children’s 
children will be laid aside. The individual is not wort! 
troubling about (in our cooperation with the Drift) excep: 
in so far as he contributes through deed, thought, or prog- 
eny to the survival of the species. Our concern mainly 
should be with the species—can it survive? It has no 
chance against the stars, of course; but can it long hold 
its own as a surviving form, or be ancestral to surviving 
forms, against other organisms, against primitive microbes 

and advanced insects? There is a fair chance, an optimistic 
scientist would say, if it were not that man’s worst enemy 
is man. 

The cockroach survives because it stands pat on form 
it avoids experimental progress. Man, however, canno! 
stand still. He is delicately balanced in an unstable chem- 
ical complex; his abnormal mentality has led him to creat 
an environment in which stagnation means extinction. Sur- 
vival of the species appears to depend upon uninterrupte:| 
progress. Resignation is cowardice. Bended knees cannot 
help. The continued development of the reasoning intellect 
—our one conspicuous advantage—seems to be the only 
possibility. 

Our policy toward foreign organisms should therefore 
be, according to this interpretation, one that looks directly 
toward man’s survival. If you believe that savage and un- 
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‘ntellectual mankind has a better opportunity in the exist- 
ing implacable, man-made environment, then you should 
proceed to promote savagery and eliminate the intellectual. 
If war stands for continuation and upward transformation 
of the species, aim to encourage it. 

On these points the stellar perspective is clear. 
pasm appears trivial and transient; but for man, the Drift 
prescribes progress and survival. If progression halts, we 
vo to join the dinosaurs. If stagnation enters, in a millior 


Proto- 


years or so, by the light of those undisturbed stars that 
heed life not at all, some conservative cockroach, crawling 
over the fossilized skull of an extinct primate, may be able 
to observe: “A relic here of another highly specialized 
organism which failed to recognize the laws of the universe, 
which preferred the current minor whims to the search for 
survival, and which missed its great opportunity to inherit 
the planet, perishing an early victim of the world’s subtle 
chemistries.” 


Revolutionary Christianity 


3y ALEXANDER STEWART 


+ 


pen, that history is going to be made, and that it 
behooves red-blooded men to get in if they are going to be 
leaders and not followers.” This prophecy made by a promi- 
nent Methodist layman, prior to the National Conference of 
Methodist Students, proved true. 

The more than five hundred students who came to- 
gether at Louisville, Kentucky, April 18-20, to study ‘“Meth- 
odism’s part in the world’s task and how we, as students, 
may relate ourselves to that task,” came as representatives 
of the 110,000 Methodist students in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. Their earnest, sincere de- 
sire to challenge present social evils, with the searching test 
of Jesus’s way of life amazed the older men present. Again 
and again old “wheel-horses” of Methodist conference ex- 
perience gasped at the ease with which these alert young 
people disposed of knotty problems with a minimum of 
delay or ill-feeling. This conference demonstrated that 
there is a student movement in America, that students are 
not only ready for but are demanding a place of leadership 
in our national and international life. 

The youth of the church had felt the need of a con- 
ference to set forth some of the things which they believed 
the Methodists should do at their General Conference in 
May. Young people the world over are questioning much 
of the so-called guidance of their elders. They are demand- 
ing a right to stand on their own feet. “If the older gen- 
eration had been right on any important point,” they say, 
“why has it got the world into its present state of misery 
and fear? The world is in a mess. How shall we put it 
right unless we are first prepared to discover where and 
why itis wrong? In order to discover this, we must inevita- 
bly challenge old standards and ask for a reason to be given 
why we should accept them.” 

Church unity, industry, race, and war were each ex- 
amined, in turn, in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 
The result of the examination was none too comfortable for 
the status quo. The committee appointed to frame resolu- 
tions on the industrial situation returned a statement filled 
with the usual platitudinous generalities, a product of what 
some call the “Epworth-League mind.” The delegates sim- 
ply repudiated it and demanded that the committee give 
them something with “teeth” in it. They returned a reso- 
lution which was adopted unanimously, the more important 
points of which were: To work for continuous employment 
for labor; to support a constitutional amendment on child 
labor; to stand against the use of the injunction in indus- 
trial disputes as a violation of the rights of citizenship; to 
Support the increased socialization and control of public 


‘| HAVE the conviction that something is going to hap- 





Methodist Book Con 


basis of service rather than profit. 


utilities; and to place the 


The discussion of race questions quickly centered on the 
Ku Klux Klan and its policy of 
high light in this discussion was the ringing denouncemen 
of the Klan Kreed by Susie Ward Robertson of North Caro 


ate 4 . ‘ "” 
White Oup@re “acy A Tie 


lina Woman's College. In a fervent protest that the basi 
principles of the Klan are unchristian she swept the audience 
into a storm of applause. Defenders of the Klar erted 


that opponents of “White Supremacy” failed to understand 


the interpretation of that phrase. The resolution finally 
adopted on race condemned the activities of a org 

tions in the United States which thrive upon the stimula 
tion of racial or religious prejudices, without specifying 


any by name. In even the hottest debate upon the race ques 
tion, the spirit of self-control and right-seeking was preva 
lent. 

The challenge of war to the Church of Christ and to the 
youth of America was answered decisively. To do justice 
to the militaristic elements in the church an opportunit 
‘of the Amer- 
ican Legion, to present the appeal of nationalism to the 


was given to Major Addams, national advocat 


student conference. His presentation was exceedingly effec 
tive. In the forum which followed the address, however, 
his argument was warmly challenged. Several of the dele- 
gates who had been ex-service men and are now pacifists 
asked for proof of the major’s assertion that most pacifists 
are cowards and that pacifist propaganda comes from bol 
-hevik sources. Others inquired if God and Uncle Sam are 
always to be identified. Major Addams stood his ground, 
but had difficulty in answering the fusillade of questions. 
The three student speakers on the war question handled it 
so successfully that Professor Holmes of Swarthmore, who 
was to answer Major Addams, declared that his job had 
been done for him. 

The resolutions dealing with war adopted by 
students included: 


these 


1. A memorial urging the Christian church never to bless 
or sanction another war. 

2. An indorsement of the Council of Cities’ 
the Methodist General Conference, which declares “un 
alterable opposition on the part of our church to the 
entire war system—economic exploitation, imperialism, 
and militarism,” and recommends “that we dedicate 
anew our life and resources to the building of a world 
brotherhood.” 

3. <A resolution that the Methodist church should imme- 
diately set as its aim the abolition of military training 

in all its colleges and universities. 


memorial to 
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4. A resolution by the ex-service men present that other 


Methodist ex-service men show all tolerance for those 

working for the cause of peace. 

Following the resolutions a motion was made to take 
a census of student attitudes toward war, preparedness, and 
pacifism. The votes ran: Preparedness—31 in favor of it 
as an effective means of preserving peace; 197 against it; 
99 non-committal. Pacifism—79 for it as an effective means 
of keeping peace; 106 against it; 141 non-committal. At 
the request of certain delegates who felt that the wording 
of the statement on preparedness did not represent their 
point of view, a vote was taken on the question of the ad- 


visability of preparedness for defense. 
against it 101, and 64 were non-committal. 

Thus the Methodist students have made a serious and 
significant attempt to apply the principles of their religion 
to the world in which they live. They are beginning to 
realize the gap between modern life and those principles, 
For some time there have been weak expressions of a desire 
to do just this thing. We have long been told the principles 
of Jesus contain social dynamite and that they are danger- 
ous to the security of intrenched greed. If this is true, it 
is for the young people of the church to dare apply this 
test to our pagan civilization. 


Germany Throws the Dice 


By FRITZ KUMMER 


N May 4 a new German Reichstag will be elected, to 
( serve four years. Never was electoral propaganda 
more rabid in Germany, never did the newspapers, paper 
trumpets of the parties, blare so loudly, or so many candi- 
dates seek to win the favor of the voters. When pictures 
and caricatures and cinemas were used for electoral propa- 
ganda before the war people declared in horrified tones 
that Germany was being “Americanized.” The term is no 
longer adequate to the intensity of political excitement. 
No election in German history has ever been so important; 
for all parties know that the issue for the German republic 
is—to be or not to be. 

The voters lose the fundamental question in a mist of 
words. It is not easy for the average German citizen to 
cast his vote wisely. The English have been practicing 
democratic politics for two centuries, the Germans not ten 
years. Between elections political parties mean very little 
to the average citizen, and when an election draws near he 
is bewildered by the fog of speeches, programs, and parties. 
Further, he has to choose not from two or three parties but 
from twenty-five! Germany has never before known such 
a wealth of parties, and one may dare prophesy that it will 
never happen again. Most of the twenty-five parties will 
die even more rapidly than they were born. Most of them 
owe their existence to the reaction, which acts upon the 
ancient maxim: Divide and rule! If this maxim serves, 
the fledgling parties will return, after the election, to the 
old nest, and the deputies of the new parties will vote as 
their reactionary parent-parties tell them to. 

Yet it is probable that the next Reichstag will have 
the same seven principal parties as the old. The last elec- 
tions produced the following results: 


Votes Deputies 
( Deutsch-Vé6lkische 7 3 
Reactionary parties Nationalist 3,740,000 66 
( People’s 3,610,000 62 
Centrum 4,779,000 89 
Middle parties | Democratic 2,202,000 45 
} Social Democratic 10,512,000 173 
Labor parties ) Communist 441,000 18 
800,000 10 


ce canwhabahaere bene aenn 


26,084,000 466 
There is a tendency in German politics to pay less atten- 
tion to the individual parties and to classify the votes in 
two great groups: the bourgeois and the proletarian. The 


last election gave the bourgeois groups 58.5 per cent and 
the working-class groups 41.5 per cent. 

Of course this is a summary method of classification. 
It is not true to say that the bourgeois parties form a “sin- 
gle reactionary mass” or that the working-class parties 
have the same nature and goal. There are important dif- 
ferences. We can note only the sharpest distinctions here. 

Three parties can be classed as unqualifiedly reaction- 
ary. In Kaiser days they formed the ruling class and sup- 
plied the Reich with its ministers, officials, and army offi- 
cers. They changed their names after the revolution of 
1918 in the vain hope of wiping out unpleasant memories. 
They still face toward the past, toward the days wher, 
the laws, the courts, the administration, and the police 
worked together for them. They all hate the republic, 
which took away their special privileges, their dominant 
power, and their joy in life. They strive to end the re- 
public and to establish a “strong Germany,” a military 
state with a monarchical head, in which the workers wil! 
take their proper place as servants of a ruling caste. Yet 
like as these three parties are, they seek their goal by dif- 
ferent methods. The V6lkische, the most violently nation- 
alist in philosophy, in which ex-officers are dominant, is 
devoted to the fascist method; the People’s Party, which 
unites big business and the war profiteers, believes the 
trade unions to be the strongest bulwark against the mon- 
archy and seeks to destroy them; and the Nationalists, who 
include the great land-owners and conservative Junkers, 
form a bridge between Volkische and People’s Party. 

The Centrum is the political expression of the Catholic 
population and the Democrats represent the liberal part of 
the middle classes (bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
doctors, teachers, engineers). These two middle parties 
are usually considered as bulwarks of the republic. Their 
republican sentiment, however, first manifested itself after 
the republic had been proclaimed; previously they had cau- 
tiously criticized the monarchy without calling for its aboli- 
tion. When the revolutionary wave swept away the mon- 
archist house of cards they “accepted the facts” and worked, 
if hesitatingly, for the development of the new democratic 
Whether their republicanism will stand a storm re- 
mains to be proved. Each party is torn by a conflict 
between capitalist and proletarian philosophies. The Cen- 
trum includes the Catholic employers and their near-Social- 
ist employees, and is blown now in one direction, now in the 


state. 
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other. The Democrats are torn by the same conflict between 
pahkers and merchants, on the one hand, and white-collar 
gorkers on the other. The side which shows most ability 
and contributes most heavily to the party treasury is likely 
f dominate in such a situation, and that is usually the con- 
gervative. Neither party has any real reason to wish a 
| geturn to monarchy—their members had slight chance for 
| advancement under the old regime—but they are afraid of 
'a socialist republic dominated by the working class. ‘This 
fear has led them to wish to include the Right parties in 
the government coalitions as an offset to the Socialists, and 
has been responsible for most of the German government 
crises, and thereby for the weakening of the republic. 

The most progressive hand-workers and petty officials 
form the bulk of the working-class parties, and consider- 
able numbers of small tradesmen, peasants, and white- 
collar workers are associated with them. The Communist 
Party follows the leadership of Moscow; it is opposed to 
democracy and exalts the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Whether the Communists will be able to pursue a positive 
democratic policy in the absence of the possibility of such 
a dictatorship remains to be seen. The Socialists are the 
surest support of the republic; they have a well-developed 
party machinery, innumerable officials, and 150 daily news- 
papers. The vast majority of the trade unionists belong to 
them, and to their millions of members is due credit for the 
survival of the republic. Whenever the reaction attempts 
to overthrow the republic it is met in every town and street 
by the determined masses of the Socialist workers. A 
return to monarchy is possible only if the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party can be destroyed, and the reactionaries, there- 
fore, concentrate all their hate, their anger, and their talent 
in combating and calumniating it and its trade unions. But 
if the Social Democrats are too revolutionary for the Right 
they are too reactionary for the Communists, for they reject 
the theory of dictatorship and see salvation only in democ- 
racy and believe that military methods are worth far less 
than the political education and intellectual development of 
the working class. The Social Democratic Party, like the 
others, is passing through a crisis. Younger and more vig- 
orous men are replacing the old leaders, and the philosophy 
of the party is being remodeled. 

The political prophets are as busy as the politicians. 
They foresee great gains for the two extreme parties, the 
Volkische and the Communists; some say that the former 
will have 60 deputies instead of 3, and the latter 50 instead 
of 18. Certainly these parties will gain, though perhaps 
not so much. There are many reasons for this sweep to 
the extremes. The war and its miserable aftermath, the 
Versailles treaty, the occupation of the Ruhr, inflation, eco- 
nomic crises, the pauperization of the middle classes, and 
the impoverishment of the industrial proletariat combined 
with the hesitating and helpless policy of the parties which 
have for five years formed the successive governments have 
led large circles of the population to a discontent which 
borders on despair. Things cannot be worse, they say, and 
thoughtlessly turn to the parties which carelessly promise 
betterment by the use of force. The politically untrained 
expect from force what a pacific policy has failed to win. 
The desperate members of the middle class turn to fascist 
methods; the desperate, hungry workers to the Communist 
program of dictatorship. And as things stand now only a 
bitter experience can undeceive them. 

If one rises above party politics one sees that while 





the German parties chanved their signboards after the revo- 
lution they retained the old political ideas and leaders. 
These could not meet the needs of the new democratic era, 
and the parties have been going through a process of trans- 


formation. Gradually—slowly, but clearly- 


a division along 
economic lines has been taking place; both political and 
economic contrasts have been accentuated in the last five 
years. been growing that a solution 
of the difficult problems which trail after the war and the 


politically the freest democ- 


The consciousness has 


peace is impossible if what is 


racy in the world is at the same time ruled economically by 


the old, brutal, short 
racy cannot meet the needs of the state 


ighted autocracy. The new democ- 
and of the people 
autocracy. 


Unless the democracy succeeds in controlling industry the 


because it is faced by an omnipotent economic 
economic autocracy will control the democracy, and eventu- 
ally democratic rights and liberties will vive way to the old 
system. 

There are great things at 
fate of the German people, democracy 
a new Germany shall really rise or the old return. In recent 
months the conflict between democracy and autocracy has 
come to the verge of open conflict; on May 4 the 


will be called upon with their votes to award the decision. 


In the Driftway 


T last something new under the sun. The kitchen- 

slavey has become the economic barometer of Europe. 
During the last years most of the Drifter’ 
neutral countries of the Old Continent had provided them- 
selves with German cooks and German parlor-maids. They 
came cheap. The guilder and the crown and the Swiss 
franc were worth one or two billion marks, and the faithful 
handmaidens flocked to Copenhagen and Stockholm and 
Amsterdam by the wagon-load. And the Drifter, remem 
bering excellent meals at hospitable houses, used to end 
his correspondence with Danish and Dutch friends with a 
tribute to the excellent Madchen who dwelt in the Kiiche. 
But this chapter of domestic migration now belongs to 
the past. Three letters recently say that the Mddchen 
are gone and the mademoiselles have come. The renten- 
mark went up. The franc went down. The 
The Maries and Berthes 
and Paulines went forth into voluntary exile amony the bar- 
barians, If this exchange business lasts only long enough 
all the little kids of Europe will become polyglots. But 
what constitution can stand the sudden change from Arme 
Ritter to Crépes Suzette and—who knows—to Yorkshire 
pudding? 


friends in the 


Friedas and 
Elsas and Berthas hastened home. 


HE Drifter’s faith in the plain people of these United 

States has revived since he read that the crowds which 
jammed Pennsylvania Station to greet President Coolidge 
and Jack Dempsey were tiny compared with the hordes 
which gathered to celebrate the homecoming of the bobbed- 
haired bandit. There was a girl with the old frontier blood 
in her veins! Seientifically trained athlete and a secret- 
1 pale indced beside such a 


service-guarded statesman seen 
wild, red girl, quick on the trigger, adventuresome, cool, 
courageous. It was just nine days after her baby was born 
that she faced the detectives who broke down her door in 
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Florida, and four days after the child’s death. But she 
did not whimper; she faced the detectives, as she later faced 
the more exacting reporters, with a smile; and when ar- 
raigned in court she refused the formality of a lawyer. 
The Drifter is, on the whole, a law-abiding soul, but he has 
a venerable admiration for her youthful revolt, and he 
wishes he had been in the front rank of the crowd that 
cheered her arrival. It may be that she is merely an 
amoral moron, but if the courts will be finicky the Drifter 
would prefer to have them put the Daughertys and Sin- 
clairs in jail and leave the young things free. 


* * * * * 


HB Drifter reads in the New York World an adver- 

tisement which says: “Within the next ten days a 
petition will be offered looking forward to the allotment of 
opposite sides of the streets to opposite sexes. Slow-moving 
women impede progress of busy MEN.” All men who favor 
“Giving East Side of All Streets to MEN” are asked to 
sign their names and return the coupon. The Drifter 
passes this on willingly to his friends of the male sex. 
For himself, he never hurries, nor could he possibly be 
classed with “busy MEN,” so that he dares not sign the 
petition himself. Moreover, he has received another peti- 
tion which conflicts a little with the above. It is from a 
young woman who claims that it represents the sentiments 
of 98 per cent of her sex, and it reads: “Within the next 
nine days a petition will be offered looking forward to the 
allotment of half of the mirrors in chewing-gum boxes to 
WOMEN. At present they cannot reach a mirror without 
standing in line behind the men who are straightening their 
neckties.” The Drifter does not yet know what the lady’s 
comment will be to the suggestion about sidewalks; the 
petition seems to belie the “Tired Business Man” slogan; 
or can it be that the business man is tired, first, because 
he walks too fast, and, second, because he looks at his own 


image too often? THE DRIFTER. 


Correspondence 


Against Compromise 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with interest the two letters in your issue 
of March 26 regarding the conditions for release accepted by 
some of the political prisoners at Leavenworth. As I was one 
of the politicals (released last November 17, on expiration of 
sentence) I feel it my duty to state the facts as I know them. 
It seems to me a matter of deep concern and regret that Mr. 
Ward’s letter, defending the position of the Civil Liberties 
Union, ignored all the fundamentals. Similarly, Mr. DeSilver’s 
letter in your issue of January 2, I think, did not do justice to 
the ethical and spiritual aspect of the matter as a whole—the 
loyalty to principle of those who refused to sign away any 
phase of civil rights. The terms offered by the Government 
were: “If he [the prisoner] violate any of the foregoing con- 
ditions, of which the President shall be the sole judge, he, the 
President, may revoke,” etc., “and return the prisoner to prison 
to complete his original sentence.” This plainly put a man 
so released on a lifetime parole. Those who accepted these 
conditions definitely signed away the hard-won and now widely 
threatened civil right of public trial by jury, and to that degree 
undermined all civil liberty. 

One not a member of an organization definitely pledged 
to uphold civil liberties, or a man pledged only to uphold liberty 








a 


of individual choice or conscience, or one seeking merely to ge: 
men out of prison on any terms, ethical or not, might counts. 
nance such signing away of civil liberty, or condone it, by trea:. 
ing those who did so as equally entitled to support. (M; 
Ward’s letter says plainly that the Civil Liberties Union 
“worked equally” for these as well as the others.) But } 
seems to me that no clear-minded person could call this wp. 
holding “civil liberties.” . 

Mr. Ward says that “no effort was made to destroy the 
group’s solidarity.” I think that mere justice would requir 
that the prisoners’ statements as to what was said and written 
to them should at least be accorded equal weight by anyone wh, 
really desires the truth. To my mind the point to be empha- 
sized is that while those who countenanced the signing away 
of certain civil liberties may claim credit for the release of 
those who did sign these away, the uncompromised and uncor- 
ditional release of those who refused all compromise was dy 
solely to their own courage and loyalty. It seems to many 
rather a petty and unworthy attitude not to have generous); 
accorded this, their due, to men who gave six years of their 
lives in support of civil liberties—in some cases their whol: 
lives: William Weyh has recently died of tuberculosis con- 
tracted in prison. 

To me the gravest aspect in the whole situation is that 
the deepest, the spiritual values are apparently unsensed and 
ignored. 


Seattle. March 21 T. J. (Rep) Doran 


The Dawes Plan 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Let me emphasize my sincere admiration for t} 
high structural and operative qualities of the Dawes present- 
ment. It is a marvel of constructive workmanship. How 
nicely and logically part dovetails into part, until we hav 
before us a most impressive and harmonious edifice! But it is 
an edifice which is all structure, with one pervasive flaw—it 
lacks the base. 

It is inconceivable that such master-builders as the mem- 
bers of the Dawes committee proved themselves should hav 
failed to realize what lies patent to even a casual observer, 
namely, that the fixation of the total constitutes a basic postu- 
late of any arrangement that is not presently to snap, to wab- 
ble, and then fall apart altogether of its own weight. 

Can it be—I am most reluctant to advance the conjecture— 
that the omission was the result of a prearranged concession 
made to France in order to secure her assent? More spe- 
cifically expressed, Can it be that the full reparation amount 
was again left in abeyance, so as to leave France in the contin- 
ued possession of her strangle-hold? The provision for the re- 
tention of her army in the Ruhr in itself would seem to warrant 
such conclusion. Why, indeed, this extra army? As if the Rhin 
army of occupation as countenanced by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was not sufficient for purposes of coercion, or as if any- 
body could stop France from sending another army anywheré 
in Germany if the contingency actually arises! 

I don’t care how hard within the limit of possibility it is 
deemed necessary and advisable to make it for Germany— 
whether of right or no—but do let the game be fairly played. 
in a spirit of far-sighted statesmanship. 

The more Germany is trampled under foot, the higher her 
rebound will some day be in the ripeness of time. By pressing 
a just cause with wrong measures we cause the host of mora! 
forces to swing over to her side. 

It becomes France in particular to heed the lesson of 
history and to remember that it was the succession of the 
repressive strokes of the Napoleonic campaigns which eventu- 
ally welded the disparate national fragments into an united and 


powerful Germany. 


New York, April 20 GABRIEL WELLS 
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The Murder of ‘‘We Moderns’’ 


To TH® EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: By the same mail that informed me of the closing 
iown of my new comedy, “We Moderns,” I received a marked 

- of your valuable organ in which your critic, Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn, provoked by its conventional outlook, angrily pre 
jicted it would have a long run. I was very glad to receive 
this involuntary testimony to the justness of the apprehension 
[ had expressed in the New York Times, while the play was 
still in the writing, that it would become the scapegoat of my 
sin in criticizing America. As Mr. Lewisohn rightly saw, it had 
every factor of success: entertainment, popular ethics, a happy 
ending. He omits to add a splendid company, rehearsed by 
Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, organized by that master in cast- 
‘ne. Mr. George C. Tyler, and containing at least one player of 
genius m the person of Miss Helen Hayes, whose girlish comedy 
and pathos are surely unmatchable on the English-speaking 
stage. When a play with such abounding elements of vitality 
—a play I myself saw hold Washington and Chicago audiences 
spellbound—is found dead in New York, the verdict can only 
he “Murder.” As one New York critic reports gleefully: “Our 
cantankerous critic has brought upon himself his own punish- 
ment.” And indeed to be torn to pieces by wild asses is no 
enviable doom. 

Genuine failures are allowed to slip out quietly. But as if 
to put their motives beyond dispute, some of my critics even 
devote articles with big head-lines to the obsequies, full of 
indecent jubilation. Of course a play is delightfully easy to 
assassinate, especially in New York, where takings that would 
ielight a London manager scarcely suffice to pay the rent of 
the theater. The patriotic gunman, who poses as dramatic 
critic, runs no risk of exposure, for the corpse is spirited away, 
post-mortem investigation precluded, and any protest like the 
present can be interpreted as the vaporings of mortified vanity. 

I do not assert that all the New York critics were out to 
kill: on the contrary, I am profoundly grateful to the magnani- 
mous minority that acclaimed my work, and whose praise was 
maliciously suppressed or distorted by organs professing to 
summarize opinion. Nor do I object to the criticism of think- 
ers like Mr. Lewisohn or Mr. John Corbin, who write like gen- 
tlemen, and whose world-vision differs so curiously from mine 
that they can honestly believe a story and characters in which 
I closely copied life to be utterly unreal. But I do resent Mr. 
Lewisohn’s intolerant assumption that I—nay, that every 
thinker—must share his sex-view, and that I am sinning against 
my own light when I am doubting the quality of his. Of course 
no work of art can prove anything. But one of my earliest 
novels, “The Master,” exalts the Hebraic ideal over the neo- 
Pagan; while my latest, “Jinny the Carrier,” has been hailed 
as the harbinger of reaction against our super-morbid sex fic- 
tion. Mr. Lewisohn himself has recently confessed to a classical 
taste in art: why then can he not understand a classical taste in 
conduct? That taste on my part is not due to convention but 
to experience and observation. Few people have sufficient love 
pity, or understanding of life to be trusted to hew out paths of 
their own: even Shelley failed. 

In this situation, where the pieties of optimism and ortho- 
doxy have been replaced by an equally shallow heterodoxy of 
unchecked impulse and experiment, it was the object of my 
comedy to offer an eirenicon to the warring generations, to 
hold the balance between the old and the new, and to resolve 
>a discord in the common pity and tragedy of life. So far 
irom grasping my purpose, Mr. Lewisohn accuses me of im- 
moral artistry in trying “to discredit a good doctrine by having 
't practiced by a rotter.” But, as we have seen, even a Shelley’s 
practice of free love did not leave that “good doctrine” utterly 
undiseredited. Its apostle in my play was not painted as a 
Trotter: merely as a logical observer of his own gospel. 

East Preston, Sussex, April 10 ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
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Krom Wisdom’s Mountain Height 


A Cure of Souls. By May Sinclair. The Macmillas Company 
$2.50. 
A Pedlar’s Pack. By Roland Kenney. Thomas Seltzer. $2 
YO English novelist has more calm, keen intelligemce than 
4 Miss Sinclair, and she has never had a subject better 
suited to her talent than that of “A Cure of Souls.” To me 
she seemed in her last book before thi to be quite ] st when 
she ventured into dim emotiona! regio and attempted effects 
which intelligence alone cannot reach, but here she returns to 


her own field and, seizing upon a perfectly definite character, 


she reveals its every turn and traces out its effects with a 

skill and finality which are completely satisfying to the mind 
Canon Chamberlain had a single master passion—h 

own comfort—and Canon Chamberlain fills the book. There 


is really only one other character of any importance and there 


Ipon the 


is nothing which does not bear directly canon’s lust 
for ease. From the moment when we first see him contentedly 
performing his morning toilet while he of breakfast 
until that when he sinks with a sigh of relief into nm wealth 
marriage which will remove forever all, even minor, cares, he 
holds the center of the stage, and picture after pi infolda 
the story of his petty sensualities and his relentless shifting 
of all burdens onto other shoulders. Only once does passion, 
in the person of an infatuated old maid whom he uses and then 
casts aside, touch the book; it is the story of one mam and one 
trait. Yet so skilful is Miss Sinclair’s analysis that, though 
we know from the beginning what the result will be, the interest 
never falters and each incident has in its perfect fitness the 
charm of surprise. There is no reason why the canoam should 
not become the standard example of a type of character——too 
indolent for any sin or crime as these things are ordinarily 
understood and yet, beneath a refined and comfortable exterior, 
as completely selfish and as utterly incapable of any save 
sensual interests as the dullest lout that ia bumbler 
station, earned the name of worthless reprobate. 

If success in achieving the end proposed were, as it in some- 
times said to be, the sole test of literary greatness, then “A 
Cure of Souls” would be superlatively great. But it is hardly 
that, for it comes too largely from the mind and is addressed 
too nearly exclusively to it. When Miss Sinclair decided long 
ago to watch life rather than to live she imposed upon herself 
certain limitations not of intellectual but of emotional under- 
standing. Ignorance is the last thing that one would accuse 
her of. Indeed, because of her aloofness she probably knows 
more about life than most who have been more passionately 
concerned with some part of it, but she understands more 
than she feels, and her triumphs are triumphs of penetration 
rather than of participation. The great passions of humanity 
do not sweep through her books, but seem to come to her as 
things heard of and then thought about, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated rather than as resistless and compelling to herself. Even 
the old maid, a genuinely tragic figure, is dissected with cruel 
detachment. Miss Sinclair seems perched above the tumult on 
Lucretius’s Mountain top and here there is a kind of greatness 
which she does not achieve. When one has finished a great 
novel of another tradition, “Crime and Punishment” or “Tes 
of the D’Urbervilles,” the tumult within will not die down 
when the book is closed, and one is driven into the streets or 
fields to recover peace of soul. But no one will be compelled 
to walk off “A Cure of Souls.” 


dream 


ture 


ever, 


When he has finished the book 
his feelings will be not disturbed but calmly content, and he 
will be more in the mood to think quietly, to take all human 
life as an interesting story than to live intensely. If the power 
to create a tumult in the soul is the test of the supremely great 
artist, Miss Sinclair is not supremely great. But no one lacking 
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this final attribute ever wrote more thoroughly admirable 
books. 

“I first met Crump in a sewer at midnight.” Thus begins 
one of the group of tales which compose “A Pedlar’s Pack,” 
and the sentence will serve to indicate both the milieu described 
and the eharacter of the dramatis personae. Mr. Kenney 
writes with the direct simplicity of a practiced man of letters, 
but there is something in his calm acceptance of the incidents 
which he describes which indicates more than a mere writer’s 
familiarity with the lives and characters of navvies, longshore- 
men, sand-hogs, and members of those other professions whose 
technique is brute labor. The sixteen pieces which go to make 
up his slender volume are sketches and incidents rather than 
stories, but they are crowded with life and full of the sounds 
of hammering drills, swinging cranes, laboring dray-horses, 
and sweating men; and full, too, of the humor, brutality, kind- 
liness, and ferocity of the men to whom the most driving, 
monotonous, and meaningless physical labor under the most 
unfavorable conditions is the ordinary routine of life. Mr. 
Kenney is by no means a romantic, but neither does he seem to 
be consciously trying for a dark picture. He is apparently 
tough-miaded enough to enjoy the unsqueamish gusto of the 
men and to accept a life which is violent and uncertain in the 
same matter-of-fact spirit as do those who know no other; 
and his sketches lose nothing by this calmness. “A Pedlar’s 
Pack” is mot intended to be exactly terrible, and yet it is, even 
in its humor, for it brings vividly to the mind that savagery 
which, kept for the most part carefully out of sight, does the 
roughest of the work on which our civilization rests. 

J. W. KRUTCH 


Governmental Problems 


Federal Centralization. By Walter Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. $3. 

HE subject dealt with in Mr. Thompson’s book is easily one 

of the most important problems not merely of American 
government, but of government in general, for the questions 
raised in this book relate not so much to the matter of con- 
stitutional division of powers between a national government 
and the component units of a federation, as to that of the 
actual partition of functions between central and local govern- 
ment. In this broader form the problem is raised, as the author 
points out, in the movements for “devolution” in Great Britain 
and “regionalism” in France. 

This volume originated, as Mr, Thompson remarks in the 
preface, as a legal treatise on the police power of the federal 


Thompson. 


government. Later on, before publication, the scope of the work 
was enlarged to include social, economic, and psychological 
factors as well as legal. In this way the study undoubtedly 
gained in interest, for few things could be more barren, so far 
as any progress toward a solution of the big problem is con- 
cerned, than a mere exposition of the constitutional questions 
As Mr. Thompson himself suggests, even if the con- 
the past and proposed expansions of federal 


involved. 
stitutionality of 
legislation were granted, or were put definitely beyond the pos- 
sibility of question by the adoption of amendments granting 
such powers in clear terms, the real question of their wisdom or 
From the point of view of the 
said: “All things are 


expediency would still remain. 
author’s presentation it might well be 
lawful, but not all things are expedient. 

Nevertheless, the author devotes the whole of Part I of the 
work, more than a quarter of the entire volume, to the “con- 
stitutional basis for a federal police power,” passing in rapid 
review the opinions of the Fathers and the principal clauses of 
the federal constitution under which doubtful expansions of 
federal power have occurred, viz., the commerce clause, the tax- 
ing power, the postal clause, and the treaty power. This is a 


brief but interesting summary of the main principles laid down 





in the more or less familiar decisions of the Supreme Cour: 
with reference to the exercise or attempted exercise by the 
congress of powers only indirectly related to the purposes fo, 
which these clauses were inserted in the Constitution. 

Parts II and III of the book, comprising half of the entir. 
volume, deal with the scope of congressional action in the fields 
of social and economic legislation. The regulation of public 
morals exemplified by congressional action with respect to lot. 
teries and vice, the promotion of public health through the food 
and drugs acts and the attempted prohibition of child labor. 
and the promotion of education through the policy of federg! 
grants-in-aid are all briefly reviewed and criticized. But federg} 
legislation in respect to intoxicating liquors, and especially the 
Eighteenth Amendment, come in for a major share of criticism 
from the point of view of the propriety and wisdom of centra] 
control. With the growing federal control over economic sub. 
jects, such as the regulation of transportation, the author has 
more patience. It is curious that even in such a brief survey 
of the growing field of central control as this, no mention js 
made of the Nineteenth Amendment, one of the most striking 
extensions of federal power into a domain formerly left to the 
States. 

In Part IV of the book Dr. Thompson discusses the hazards 
and possibilities of centralization, with special emphasis, how- 
ever, on the hazards. Though he has here attempted, as he 
says in his preface, to approach the problem in a scientific 
spirit as distinguished from the polemic spirit in which it is to: 
frequently discussed, his own conviction that the hazards of 
centralization are, in such fields as morals legislation, and the 
police power in general, greater than the benefits is not left in 
doubt. 

Many scientific and unbiased students of governmental! 
problems will no doubt differ with Dr. Thompson in his con- 
clusions, or even in some of his interpretations, but the presen- 
tation is worth while and well fitted to accomplish the main pur- 
pose which he had in mind, namely, to stimulate 
minds to grapple with the problem of finding a more accurate 
delineation between federal functions and state functions. 

HERMAN G. JAMES 


other 


Ship Ahoy ! 


The Merchant Marine. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Brown and Company. $5. 

Gloucester by Land and Sea. By Charles Boardman Hawes 
Little, Brown and Company. $6. 

We Explore the Great Lakes. By Webb Waldron. 
tury Company. $3.50. 


Little 


The Ce 


Of all the wimming doubly blest 
The sailor’s wife’s the happiest, 
For all she does is stay to home 
And Knit and darn and let ’im roam. 


Of all the husbands on the earth 
The sailor has the finest berth; 
For in ’is cabin he can sit 
sail—and let 


And sail and ‘er knit. 


ERHAPS the sailor’s wife is, and always has been, abou! 
as Wallace Irwin thus pictures her, but the sailor himself 
has been a changeling whose character and condition have 
shifted with every development in seafaring, every alteratior 
in the little world called a ship in which he lives and works 
And as one reads the story of the merchant marine in thi 
fascinating and informative pages of E. Keble Chatterton 
realizes that although the sailor experiences less hardship a! 
danger nowadays than ever before, he is relatively less ™ 
off than he was a hundred years ago. It is the fault of 
passenger, with his bulging money bags, that this is so. 
to a hundred years ago almost nobody traveled by sea exc’ 
professional sailors. Their life may have been hard, but 
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was the best that existed aboard ship. Then for fifty years— 
roughly speaking, from 1825 to 1875—increasing relations be- 
Cte America and Europe, as also the rush of gold diggers 
ee m England to Australia and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific seaboard of the United States, laid the beginnings of 

-cenger traffic. As yet, however, the passenger went not for 
asure but solely to get somewhere, and his life aboard ship 
no better than, if as good as, that of the sailor. After 
“T find the sea 


” 


pa 
pl 
was 
a voyage to England in 1847 Emerson wrote: 
life an acquired taste, like that for tomatoes and olives. 

Well, in the half century since, the taste for olives and 
tomatoes has become hereditary rather than acquired, and so has 
the appetite for sea life. In fifty years—more especially in the 
last twenty-five—we have developed a vast system of travel for 
nleasure, and it is this traffic which has conditioned and caused 
the great changes in ships and sea life that the twentieth cen- 
tury has witnessed. But although the sailor’s career is safer 
and less rigorous in consequence, it has become relatively a 
poor life beside the luxurious and care-free existence of the 
modern passenger. 

Commander Chatterton, himself an Englishman, devotes 
most of his space to the British merchant marine. This is as 
it should be, since the development of modern ocean commerce 
is predominantly a creation of Great Britain. American ships 
played a great part in the trade of the last century, but their 
role, however brilliant, was brief, and although they are now 
trying to resume their old part, the outlook is not propitious. 
In so fay as the United States can claim an authentic, native 
development on the water today it is in the fishing and coasting 
fleet of its seaboards and in the unique commerce of the Great 
Lakes. 

Gloueester is the Grimsby of America—the focus of our 
salt-fish imdustry and a cradle of native seamanship. Mr. 
Hawes gives the factual background of Gloucester’s fisherfolk 
just as James B. Connolly, in his short stories of several years 
ago, gave us a breath of the romance. Mr. Waldron, on his 
part, has written of those all too-little-known “seacoasts of the 
Middle West,” of their vast trade in iron ore and grain, of 
the special type of ship and sailor that these turbulent inland 
waters have produced. ARTHUR WARNER 


From the British Point of View 


The Nations of To-day. A New History of the World. 
Japan, Italy, British America, Jugoslavia and the Baltic 
Edited by John Buchan. Houghton 
Each $5. 
yHE title indicates the ambitious attempt made in a series 
| of an undetermined number of volumes, of which twelve 
have been assigned and six have been issued. It promises much, 
yet a question is raised by the selection of John Buchan as 
editor, a writer known by a history of the Great War, excellent 
in itself and enjoying a publication in advance of any like seri- 
ous history of the subject. The question, however, becomes 
more emphatic when it is seen that the six volumes here noticed 
have been “compiled under the care of Major General Lord Ed- 


France, 


and Caucasian States. 


Miffin Company. 6 vols. 





u 








ward Gleichen.” With Buchan’s known leaning toward mili- 
tary history and Lord Gleichen’s military standing and quite 
undetermined literary ability, does not the make-up of the 
series suggest an undue bias on the military side? The past 
may be retold in the light of modern problems, but this is a 
diflicult and delicate task, particularly as the “living present” 
produced by the war is itself beyond definite description. 

A reading of the volumes only increases one’s doubt 
ability of the corps of writers—more than one hundred 
twenty in number—to accomplish their aim. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the inequality in treatment, for that is inevitable 
in collaboration, where no editing can produce uniformity. In 
each volume there is an identical introduction by Mr. Buchan, 
generalities on historical writing. In each volume there 


f +!) 


Of tine 


are 





past, the 


the War, 
of the nation described. 


clearest section in each is that of the part played by the 


sections: Great 


three the history of 
statistics on the present 


economy 


and 
The 


nation 


in the Great War, the section which evidently formed the im- 
mediate purpose of the series. The statistics undertake to 
give a picture of the immediate economic situation, but space 


will not permit a full account and 
out of date ina 


is piven 


year’s time, so rapidly are conditior 


These chapters are suggestive, but inconclusive 
This leaves the true historical ection of eac! volume t& 


s certain to be 


Ss changing. 


be considered. The volume on France erve a n exam 
ple. Good histories of France are accessible and a new one 
should offer something so distinguishing it as to justify its 
existence. The history from 800 to 17! written by Arthur 
Hassall, of Oxford, known by his creditabl story of Europe 
in the eighteenth century. The story of Third Republic anc 


later years to 1914 is told by the late J. R. Moret 
author of a three-volume h 
1871. 


story of 


The combined contributions of the two vive a history 


j 
1 


Macdonald, 
France, wv ended with 


more than eleven centuries in about one hundred and fifty 
pages. Mr. Hassall has been obliged to comprs weyond reasor 


and Moreton Macdonald barely sketches the outlines of } ib 
ject. Major General Maurice describe 
War; Mr. Adam, one-time Paris correspondent of the 


Times, supplies chapters on France behind the War Zone ane 
Peace and After. Six other contributors add their | 
The casual reader will find something of interest, the 
trained reader will marvel at the more or | confuse 
and its execution. 

The test is naturally severe when applied to a nat ke 
France or Italy—the Italian history begin with 330 A.D 
More successful are the volumes on “Juyoslavia” and “Balt 


and Caucasian States,’ 


where it is not necessary to go so deeply 


into the past and where the history of a race or people is more 


consistent and easily told. The terrible story 
countries, the successive conquests, oppression, and almost exter 
mination of their inhabitants by their stronger ne 
sents a lesson applicable in its warning to the 
Mr. Longford, long a British consul and now emeritus 


ighbors, pre 
present time 
prof 
of Japanese in London University, is wholly respons 
volume on “Japan,” and the gain in flow and consistency i 
notable, for he knows his subject and handles it in a 
manner, with certain personal qualiti: In “British 
two competent writers—A. G. Bradley and W. S. Wallace—-vive 
a welcome summary of a history too little known in the 1 
States, intimately 
ment of mutual interests and prejudices. 

Absolute impartiality cannot be expected in these compila 
tions, so plainly British in their plan and scope, 
ful editing would have lessened a tendency to express opinions 
dubious in taste as well as improper from an historical stand 


concerned as we are in the develop 


point. Napoleon III’s venture in Mexico is stated to have been 
an attempt to “check the Teutonic Republic of the North and 
prevent the American continent from falling definitely under 


the commercial control of New York and the political influence 
of Washington,” a statement 
Does Mr. 
arbitration 


indefinite and 


Longford write history wher e says: “A general 


treaty was under discussion between the pgovern- 


ments of Great Britain and the United States, one of those 
fantastic chimeras of visionary apostles of ur ! ice 
which crop up at intervals in the world’s histor 


prove scraps of paper’; and when he speak 


re Japan’s membership in it: “But even if the | rus re 
not the illusory dream of benevolent ont ts v are to- 
gether out of place in this materialist world, « f d 
not been damned by the apostasy of its own f ry 
at its gvenesi RP Mr. Brad! v in “Canada” might better 
have expressed himself in a different 1 “King ¢ re 
[III] and his officials, once the war was over, 1 fra uC 


ition of losers and behaved wit! lignity and like 


It was left 


cey ted the no 


+ + roPrirvar } yiorh owrir 1 
0 the America thougn w ner to do 


gentlemen. 





ble for the 


America” 
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the other thing .. . maintaining a consistently vindictive atti- 
tude till the War of 1812 taught it a crushing lesson.” Great 
Britain as a teacher of manners under Perceval and Canning 
presents a rather ludicrous picture. Mr. Bradley’s account of 
the War of 1812 is not unduly severe, but his language could be 
improved, and his carelessness in the spelling of familiar names 
is matched by his making Sims responsible for the Trent affair 
instead of Wilkes. The series of volumes will no doubt serve 
an immediate purpose, but it is wanting in permanent qualities. 
WORTHINGTON C, ForpD 


An Eager Life 


Lily Braun. By Julie Vogelstein. Berlin-Grunewald: Ver- 
lagsanstalt Hermann Klemm. 

LTHOUGH she quarreled continually with the leaders of the 
4 Social Democratic Party from the time of her public 
espousal of its cause in 1895 till she was practically read out 
of the party a dozen years later, Lily Braun wore the name of 
socialist with loving pride till the day of her death. Tempera- 
mentally she was an anarchist. Doctrinally she was cloudy, 
rhetorical, and contradictory. She no doubt exercised consider- 
able influence on the paternalistic German legislation of the 
early years of the century; but for the most part she was an in- 
spiration rather than a guide. The greater part of the attacks 
on her were certainly undeserved. If she was dishonest, her 
dishonesty was never shrewdness or malice, but the riotous im- 
aginings of a grown-up child; if she was vain and dictatorial, 
her vanity was the rebound of her enthusiastic charity, and her 
imperiousness, which too often offended, only the active 
expression of it. 

Her friend Julie Vogelstein has exercised remarkable self- 
restraint in limiting herself to this sober and quiet study of a 
feverish propagandist and a life which was one breathless sen- 
sation after another. Great-granddaughter of the ill-starred 
Jerome Bonaparte, granddaughter of Goethe’s brilliant protegee 
Jenny von Pappenheim, daughter of General Hans von Kretsch- 
man, and herself a social butterfly for six or eight years from 
her debut, crushed for a few weeks by her father’s downfall, 
but soon emerging as a buoyant and indefatigable wage-earner, 
careless ever thereafter of herself but a spendthrift for suffer- 
ing society; married first to a deformed paralytic who had 
saved her from the Slough of Despond, and, after his early 
death, to the first Social Democrat to reach the Reichstag; a 
devoted wife and mother, but in her later years pooh-poohing 
the foolish and pernicious institution of marriage; a violent 
enemy of war, but, from the fall of 1914 till her death the next 
summer—death brought on by this strain, labor, and excitement 
—the most ardent and eloquent of those traveling speakers who 
kept German patriotism so long and marvelously aflame; sister 
of a notorious German spy who met her death on American 
soil; and with all her fiery apostleship, her prophesying, plead- 
ing, and quarreling, pouring out a stream of remarkable vol- 
umes, literary history, politics, romance, drama, imperfect but 
powerful; this remarkable life may some day be told brilliantly; 
here it is only sketched in its general outlines, and commented 
on moderately, with too much about Goethe and theories and 
too little about a life which was far less theory than white 
passion. 

Lily Braun died heroically in harness, believing that Ger- 
many was winning the war. A letter of hers to her young son 
at the front, written at the Christmas season, assures him that 
he is fighting for peace on earth. The war is not won yet, be- 
cause it was not fought for that end; but the long war in which 
it was merely the hottest and bitterest engagement, will be won 
when men and women in general become convinced, as was the 
generous author of “The Memoirs of a Socialist,” that men and 
women, even in so short a life, are on this earth not to get 


but to give. 


Roy TEMPLE Howse. 









Books in Brief 


By John Palmer. 





Looking After Joan. Harcourt, Brace 2. 
Company. $2. 

The announcement that Joan, unschooled in the accep:. 
social defenses of women, is about to plunge into a flirtatig, 
Paris colony of British officialdom should rouse the weary y;, 
tim of commercialism from his veriest Sunday-afternoon bo» 
dom. Yet the book fails in its most important aspect, that 
as a narrative, and the story, if not cheap, is at least ao 


than mediocre and uninspiring. 


Black Bryony. By T. F. Powys. Alfred A. Knopf. $2 

“Black Bryony” is a little bewildering. There are a 
ber of rustic characters and scenes sketched in a subtly soph: 
ticated manner and there is a lurid rural melodrama casua!! 
indicated as a plot thread, but the parts do not fuse and it 
a little difficult to know just what the author is driving 2: 
“Mr. Powys in Search of a Manner” we hazard as the be: 
title for a book which is fine in spots but more freakish tha 
impressive as a whole. 


n 


The Rover. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page aad Cop 
pany. $2. 

Too much has been said about “The Rover” already 
well-written mystery story, it is pleasant enough reading by 
hardly more significant than a detective yarn. Its tremendoy 
success proves once again that a second-rate book within th: 
mental means of everybody, but written by a famous author, : 
the publishers’ one best bet. 


















Doomsland. By Shane Leslie. Charles Scribner’s Soms. $2.5) 

At the beginning “Doomsland” is a spacious backgroun: 
of Irish botany, ornithology, politics and religion, with a nun- 
ber of Orange figures sketched lightly in by way of justifi 
tion for its being called a novel. The lines, suggested at firs: 
with so much restraint, are gradually filled in. The chara: 
ters become more tangible and vitalized until, at the last, ther 
are very forcible and dramatic realities. ‘“Doomsland” is 3 
carefully written cross-section of Irish thought, hope, and di: 
appointment, descriptive, analytical, and at rare times whims:- 
cal. Its author has done what Irishmen are commonly thoug! 
to be racially incapable of doing: he has shown that he car 
very deeply for the country of which he writes, and yet he | 
not taken sides. 


The Constitution of the United States. An Historical Survey 
of Its Formation. By Robert Livingston Schuyler. Th 
Macmillan Company. - $1.50. 

A concise and eminently readable account of the origin, for- 
mation, and adoption of the Constitution and the establishmen: 
of the Federal Government under it, based on lectures given in 
1921 at Cambridge University and the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. Its distinguishing features are ‘t 
careful use of recent authorities, its avoidance of “Constitutio 
worship,” and its quiet setting aside of theories which still per 
sist notwithstanding their proved lack of historical foundation 


My Garden of Memory. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghten 
Mifflin Company. $5. 

Mrs. Wiggin appraises her work modestly and her frieni- 
ships generously; her impressions of life and of literature a7 
alike suffused in the warm glow of a gracious temperament 
As an autobiography this volume is continuously entertaining: 
what it lacks in depth it compensates for in breadth, and if its 
author appears to have gone through life with a minimum of 
self-searching, her success at least came with a minimum 0 
self-assertion. 
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,,ls in Hell. By John O'Neill. Nicholas L. Brown. $2.50. 

‘ This novel possesses at least the merit of not being as lurid 
p; its title; its other claims to distinction are not so readily dis- 
covered. The author has a theme which bends its neck ungrace- 
fully to the yoke of his imagination; with the best will in the 
world his progress is slow and creaking. As a “mystery of the 
pnseen,” it carries more elements of extravagance than of con- 
yiction. 

Letters From a Distance. By Gilbert Cannan. Thomas Seltzer. 

$2.50. 

Knocking about in queer corners of the earth after the 
war, Mr. Cannan exposed his mind like a sensitized plate, and 
thus made a record—not alone of his own impressions—but of 
the shifting panorama of world bewilderment through which 
he passed. These papers are graceful in form and rich in ob- 
servation; they reflect the irony and the despair of the times. 


A House Full of People. By E. and M. Scharten Antink. Small, 
Maynard and Company. $2.50. 
Life has been shrewdly observed in this novel; the motley 
group of people sheltered under the roof of a Parisian rooming 
ise emerges with color and distinctness. The talk is racy 
and the character drawing swift and competent—altogether a 
novel of more than ordinary power. 


A Municipal Exploit in Music 
By HENRIETTA STRAUS 


iy cur municipalities were given generally to adventures in 
the arts there would be no need for this article. But when 

‘+h adventures are almost isolated instances they cannot be 

alized in value. For this reason an organization like the 

Baltimore Symphony takes on a certain national significance, 
it is the first and, I believe, only municipally endowed and 
inaged symphony orchestra in the country. Its history is 
doubly significant in that its entire existence has been the 
triumph of art over politics and that it was due originally to 
a concert manager, Frederick R. Huber, and to a _ politician, 
James H. Preston, the latter one time mayor of Baltimore. 

In the autumn of 1915 these two got together and laid their 
plans. Mr. Huber offered his services as manager gratis for 
the first year. Mr. Preston engaged to extract from the city 
‘ouncil an appropriation of $7,000. It was a brave pledge on 
the part of the mayor. But then, what was such a pledge to 
one who had dared to have the streets of Baltimore paved? 
The miracle was somehow performed, and the orchestra became 
a fact. A conductor was found in Gustav Strube, head of the 
theory and composition department of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, and for twenty-five years an assistant conductor of the 
Boston Symphony; and a concert-master located in Joan C. 
Van Hulsteyn, head of the violin department of the Peabody, 
and formerly concert-master of the Lamoureux Orchestra of 
Paris. As only $1,500 and five or six rehearsals were allotted 
each performance, high-class symphonic men were out of the 
question, for the players were on no fixed salaries, but were 
paid by the performance and the rehearsal. And so the or- 
chestra, numbering, the first year, fifty-three in all, had to 
be recruited from the Peabody faculty and from the various 
theater orchestras throughout the city. 

The first concert took place in February, 1916, with Mabel 
Garrison, a native Baltimorean, as its soloist. This established 
its future policy, which has always been definitely constructive 
toward the community. Not only are local musicians encour- 
aged as soloists but also as composers, the latter at times even 
being invited to conduct their works. There are no subscription 
and no free tickets; the prices range from fifteen to fifty cents. 
There were a few years, during the war, when the prices went 
up to a dollar, and attendance fell off in consequence; but now 
that the old scale has been resumed the orchestra plays to 





sold-out houses. It initiated the plan of holding its final re- 
hearsals at the ould : 

free of charge, and which were always followed by explanatory 
talks on the program. And 
work by inaugurating this year, besides its regular series of 
eight concerts, a 
which have been indorsed by the Public School Associatic 
which are prefaced by explanatory remarks by Mrs. Henrietta 
Baker Low, a member of the National Board of Music Super 
The 


3altimore boy named Richard Moses. 


some high school, which students attend 


it has followed up this educational 


supplementary series of children’s concerts, 


mn and 


visors. program notes are written by a sixteen-year-old 


As is to be expected, an orchestra so dependent on the 


benevolence of city politicians has had many ups and downs 
First, there was the question of its home Its only logical 
one, the Lyric Theater, was in danger of being sold to commer 
cial interests. After much agitation Mr. Otto H. Kahn, who 
owned the theater, generously waved aside these interests and 
gave Baltimore a chance to buy it for artistie purnoss And 
so a stock company was formed called the Lyrie Compar end 
the hall was not only saved for the cause of isic but 

today on a lively paying ba The next problem to be met 
was that of Baltimore’s “blue laws,” for it w fou that the 
day most desirable for concert the { f Ider 
namely, Sunday. The city finally solved the problem } renk 
ing its own ordinance, giving permission for er the 


old on that day 


Sabbath, provided that no tickets 
The orchestra’s greatest difficulty, 


were 


however, is the uncer 


tainty of its appropriations, for which it has to depend upon 
each succeeding administration. And it speaks well for bot 
itself and its management that both have already successfull: 
weathered three political changes Moreover, through them 
all, Mr. Huber has not only remained Municipal Director of 
Music—as his title goes—but he has also gone ahead with } 


plans. The city now has a special budget for musical expend 
tures. These were in 1916 about $30,000 to New York's $24,606 
This perhaps is not surprising considering that a New York 
manager computed recently that out of the ten million people 
line 


who make up the population of New York and its sur 
territory only sixty thousand support its mu enterprises 
Today Baltimore spends $100,000 annually upon music. Under 
Mr. Huber’s budget comes not only a park band of thirty-five 
men, but also a municipal band of like number, which plays 
almost nightly for sixteen weeks during the summer monthg in 
various parts of the city. And it furnished the 
music for open-air street dancing which took place, under mu 
nicipal supervision and instruction, in localities where there 
were large, open areas of asphalt paving. But this brought 
down the condemnation of Baltimore’s ever watchful churches, 
and so the experiment was never repeated. 

The possibilities evoked by such a budget are, of course, 
endless, and Mr. Huber is fairly driven by his visions. He 
would like to found a community orchestra, conducted on the 
principles of community singing. He would like to establish 
a manuscript society, for which he has already laid the foun- 
dation by the liberal local policy of his orchestra. And he 
would like to combine the activities of that orchestra with a 
municipal opera company. With this end in view, and to stimu- 
late local interest, he has already arranged with a visiting opera 
company that for one night each week, during its spring sea 
son, the principal roles shall be taken by Baltimore singers. 
More than this he cannot do at present, because his orchestra 
is hampered by the impermanence and inadequacy of its sup- 
port. But when our fine, endowed orchestras do as much for 
their respective communities, when they cease posing as the 
objets d’art of the musical world and abandon their roles of 
social stepping-stones, then perhaps we may develop from a 
nation of scattered music lovers to a music-loving nation. In 
the meantime it is interesting to that the first sten has 
been taken not by the new and progressive West, but by an 
old, conservative Eastern cultural center whose 
perience dates back to the eighteenth century. 


ical 


one summer 
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note 


musical ex- 
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Drama 
On Reality 


At the Neighborhood Playhouse, where every production 
is a model of both sensitiveness and scrupulousness, they 
are presenting Lenormand’s “Time Is a Dream” and, since the 
play is short, it is preceded by a showing of the film that illus- 
trates the Einstein theory of relativity. This film is a marvel 
of exposition and must bring home to the least mathematical 
some inkling of this vision that surveys the nature of things 
from the center of the universe and not from the parishes of 
earth. But it was curious, after this bracing experience, to 
witness the Lenormand play in which the terminology of rela- 
tivity is used to bolster up and give a pseudo-scientific back- 
ground to the old, old juggling with astral bodies and clairvoy- 
ance. If a play by Mr. Shipman would end at any moment in 
which any character showed a gleam of common sense, so 
would “Time Is a Dream” have been brought to a close if, at 
any moment, someone had sent for a physician. This wealthy 
young Dutchman who succumbs to the oppressive atmosphere 
of his native land and drowns himself because his betrothed 
has seen him do so in a prophetic vision is obviously a little 
mad. When he says that it is too late for him to flee to Java, 
my instinctive comment is: “Did no steamers sail? Couldn’t 
he afford the passage? Was he too weak to travel? No. Then 
how could it be too late? And if it was a case of the inhibi- 
tion of melancholia, the summoning of a psychiatrist was ob- 
viously the thing indicated.” Let us not be put off with hocus- 
pocus and call it mystery. The universe, as the Einstein 
film shows is unthinkably mysterious; the brain reels, and the 
imagination shakes at these sidereal spaces and magnitudes 
which are themselves but shadows and symbols of still other 
vastnesses and these themselves but symbols of we know not 


what. Betelgeuse is ninety thousand times greater than the 
sun. Stand upon Betelgeuse and all things would assume 
shapes, sizes, speeds, temporal relations unheard of—unheard 


of and yet an organic part of the universal realities given to 
the mind. The wonder and the mystery is that a psychiatrist 
could probably have cured Lenormand’s young Dutchman. 
Reality is mysterious, unfathomable, great. Clairvoyance is 
trivial, foolish, childish. There is no such thing. 

These reflections bring me to what I have for some time 
been wanting to say about “The Miracle.” In that gorgeous 
and beautiful pantomime there is a terrible discrepancy. The 
cathedral does Humperdinck’s music; the masses 
surge as only the hand of Reinhardt can make them surge. 
And from all this visible and audible grandeur, from these 
rich ceremonies, there issues, though swathed in cloth of gold, 
a story and a notion of the most trivial kind. The Middle Age 
that dreamed this story did not know Betelgeuse. We do. It 
had no conception of the relativity of moral values. We have. 
Symbol and poetry do indeed hold the highest reality, the lofti- 
est truth in fee. All that is transitory, we know, is a symbol, 
even as space and time and shape are now seen to be. But 
the poor little nun in the story can symbolize no truth to us. 
At least not in this story. There was no reason, except a 
superstitious and foolish one, why her love of life should 
have been crushed between walls and smothered in incense. 
Had the Virgin really liberated her and thus vindicated the 
claims of life and change and freedom and beauty, there 
might have arisen an action that could satisfy the rational 
mind. But the phantasmagoria of the Nun is one created by a 
sense of sin. She returns. The mercy of the Virgin was in 
permitting that return. The story has meaning, has poetry only 
if we can assume the mental outlook of the thirteenth century. 
Otherwise it has not any. And I was amazed at the attitude 
of the at “The Miracle” that seemed to be hushed and 
No, not even a fairy-tale. 


soars; so 


audience 


awestruck by this trivial fairy-tale. 


— ———— i) 









For in the authentic folk-tales one usually finds some touch 
that universal human nature that links all epochs, rac; 
creeds. Not so here. What we find here is the moment of pr, 
foundest ignorance and superstition in the history of the We: 
I shall be thought to be displaying an irreverent min; 
Reverence should be wrung from one. I feel it for the for. 
tude that suffers ill and is unbowed, that fights injustice a, 
is serene even in defeat, that faces desolateness and is yp. 
afraid, or the madness of superstition and does not lose th: 
spirit of love. ... But incense and a nun.... Or a youn 
man who needed a doctor.... Reality is too noble to perm: 
one to be put off with such claptrap. I think of someone hun 
up by the wrists in a noisome prison and not recanting };; 
opinions; I think of Betelgeuse, and I turn from such fables a; 
those of “Time Is a Dream” and “The Miracle” to things tha 
matter. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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Special Saturday Night Lectures 8:20 P. M. | 

At the New School for Social Research—465 West 23rd St., New York | 
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Can the Soviet idea take hold of America, 
England and France? 


BERTRAND RUSSELL vs. SCOTT NEARING 
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RESOLVED: That the Soviet form of government 
is applicable to Western civilization 
MR. RUSSELL, Negative MR. NEARING, Affirmative 
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International Relations Section 





a 


The French 


UBLIC opinion in the United States has been so ab- 
P sorbed in the revelations of the naval-reserve oil leases 
that it has paid but scant attention to the simultaneous 


discovery, brought before the 
French Parliament, of a 
scandal quite equal in finan- 
cial magnitude and similar in 
national consequences. Re- 
cent revelations, brought be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies 
through the persistent efforts 
of a Socialist representative 
from the liberated region of 
northera France, show that 
graft at public expense is 
carried on quite as scientifi- 
cally as in the United States, 
and throw upon the guvern- 
ment of the Bloc National a 
moral and political stigma 
which it will be difficult for 
the electorate to forget before 
the general elections of May 
11. 
At the very moment when 
M. Poincaré was _ putting 
through a general “supertax”’ 
of 20 per cent, destined to ob- 
tain four billions to counter- 
balance the drop of the franc, 
the Socialist opposition 
brought forth proofs that 
nearly 20 billion francs had 
been the booty of the pluto- 
crats, the ‘“reconstructors” 
of the North, since 1920. In 
vain did the opposition de- 
mand that the funds neces- 
sary to balance the budget and 
compensate for the low value 
of the franc be obtained from 
the profiteers. 
in that light. 


for a reconsideration of all 


damages in excess of one million francs. 

It is interesting to consider the vicious circle within 
which the present majority has revolved since the 
reconstruction, 


invasion. In the name of 


The nationalist majority could not see it 
The taxes required were voted, and then 
they contented themselves with passing a law providing 


3y HENRI MARTIN BARZUN 


Premier Poincare Resigns 

















By Boris Efimov in the Moscow Izvestia 


An Original Somersault Successfully Performed 


settlements made for war 


Ruhr 


the national recent revelations. 


the enthusiasm of these reconstructors. 
the claims soared in the clouds at about 146 billions. It 
was necessary to compress this sum within the limits of 
the credit voted by the nation. 
ever, that the master grafters found the sum ample for 
their needs, if we consider a few of the 446 most notable 
cases brought before the Chamber of Deputies during 


“Teapot Dome’’ 


The invaded region of northern France constituted one- 
eleventh of the country’s territory. 
were collected from it; it contained 160 steel mills, 55 coal 


One-fourth of the taxes 


mines, 150 textile plants, 45 
electric-power plants, 70 
Sugar and oi] refineries. As 


for agricultural riches, these 
figures suffice: 15 billions in 
arable land and 3 billions in 
property destroyed this 
land. To these wrecked in- 
dustries and devastated land 
must be added 350,000 houses 
and buildings entirely or par- 
tially destroyed in the %,256 
communities evacuated before 
the invasion. 

Moreover, if we mention 
the thousands of 
roads, railroad lines, 
ways, as well as local public 
works, we may begin to form 
an estimate of the desolation 
wrought district so 
fertile, SO 
so thickly populated. It is 
here that the ‘‘war sharks” 
since 1920 found a remarkable 
field for their activities. It 
was a second invasion: credit 
building and 


on 


miles of 
water- 


in this 


rich economically, 


corporations, 
loan associations, raw 
terial and contracting 
panies, created for the emer- 
gency, corrupting everything 
-public officials, 


ma- 


com- 


around them 


local commissions, legal ad- 
visers, judges, experts. 

At the outset, the 100 
billions must have appeared 


barely sufficient, so great was 


The total amount of 


We must believe, how- 


the 


An investigation showed, in effect, that with the ex- 








budget has been swelled by 100 billions additional, placed 
to the pending account of the German reparations. It is, 
therefore, the French taxpayer and investor who has sub- 
scribed this amount. From this sum of 100 billions, one- 
fifth has been shamelessly grafted by profiteers, at the 
expense of the small claimants of the North. As the Ruhr 
invasion has caused the fall of the franc, it is again the 
taxpayer from whom the Bloc National demands 4 billions 
in taxes to effect the balance. 





ts had been 


build 


cess damages disbursed, groups of industriali 
able to triple the working area of their plants, to 
themselves mansions, country estates, chateaux with parks, 
seashore residences. In a certain file, an ov timate of 
63 millions has been discovered; another claim amounting 
to 190 millions could have been reduced without trouble to 
127. The file relating to an important firm, having already 
made more than 100 millions in war profits, revealed the 


ere 
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fraudulent accounting upon which it had established its 
damage claims. 

A sugar refinery, bought for 335,000 francs in 1914, 
received 7 millions indemnity, having asked for 10; the 
same company received 3 millions for another factory pur- 
chased for 275,000, and finally 2 more millions for damages 
actually amounting to 540,000. The investigation and com- 
pilation of data offer a few edifying facts: 

A director of claims, manufacturer of damage files, 
has been given six months in prison. Another has been 
condemned for “larceny in war damages.” 

Fourteen files were manufactured by an architect who 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, at present a 
fugitive from justice. 

Two tons of files and documents, revealed ody chance, 
had been left to rot in the yard of an administrative build- 
ing; they have been submitted to expert examination. 

Action on 13,000 cases had to be stopped by the inves- 
tigation commission. Public officials were involved. 

The destruction or disappearance of documents and 
files of settled claims cannot be estimated in figures. 

Finally, the appointment of different local commissions 
of distribution has given rise to such abuses of power, 
collusions between attorneys for the claimant and members 
of the commissions that justice had to be set in motion in 
hundreds of towns and communities. 

We can readily imagine how much political pressure 
the recipients of this graft exerted in order to prevent 
their unmasking. There is a notable case in which the 
relative of a former Minister of Reconstruction has been 


found involved. This particular file has proved to be full 


of surprises. 
But the situation is in fact an indictment of a policy 


and of the majority, which so long compelled silence on 
this crime against the liberated regions. 

“Is it true that the governments we have been follow- 
ing for three years with eyes shut have failed in their 
duty?” cried an indignant member of the Bloc. Indigna- 
tion somewhat belated, as was that of the chairman of the 
investigating commission who, when confronted with 
proofs, reproached the Minister of Reconstruction for hav- 
ing refused his assistance. 

Credit is due to two members of the Socialist Party, 
Messrs. Inghels and Ringuier, representatives from the lib- 
erated regions, spokesmen for the democracy of the small 
claimants, “whose damages were disputed to the penny, in 
order to be able to pay more liberally the master grafters.” 
Mr. Inghels—the Thomas Walsh in the case—devoted four 
years to a lone investigation, despite the attacks, insults, 
supplications, and threats it brought him. He stuck to it, 
and, by five “interpellations” in the Chamber, from 1921 
to 1923, he compelled the majority to listen to the over- 
whelming proofs which he had dug up. 

“It is a lie,” a member of the Cabinet once answered 
him. “You are joking,” replied another one. The ma- 
jority laughed, and the standing parliamentary committee 
said there were “no grounds for investigation.” 

3ut when the papers of the North and of Paris were 
moved, when they stuttered a few words about the truths 
which it was impossible longer to smother, the Minister 
of the Liberated Regions then declared before the Cham- 
ber that Mr. Inghels was “playing into the hands of Ger- 
many’—purely and simply. 

And then, last March the committee, the majority, the 
Minister, and the Government accepted the law introduced 


ee . 7 





by the Socialists, “ordering the revision of war damage, 
but it was in order to kill it more easily. What did y, 
Inghels and his party ask? Immediate action upon the 4;; 
important cases, so as to enable the Government to reg;:, 
in three months, from the grafters, the 4 billions now ds 
manded from the country in surtaxes. 

What did the Bloc majority vote? Revision of all cas. 
amounting to more than one million francs—a reyjs',. 
which will take several years, thus enabling the graft. 
to escape in the maze of the 25,000 cases to be examina 

After the failure of the law of 1920, which was : 
have revised the war contracts, and effected the restitutip, 
of hundreds of millions by the profiteers, no one will enter. 
tain any illusion about the fate of this new law. But th 
seandal of this destructive reconstruction is not over. Th 
Senate has not yet spoken; neither has the nationa no, 
going to the polls. 


Russia’s Budget 


HE International Press Correspondence prints in : 
issue of March 20 an article describing the budve 
estimates for 1923-1924 of the Union of Soviet Republics 


year could not, as had been planned, be submitted in final form 
to the Second Soviet Congress of the Union which ended a shor 
time ago. The necessity of solving complicated questions, »! 
which not the least was that of the relation of the budgets »/ 
the individual republics to the total budget of the Union, |e: 
to a certain delay in the work, and this will have to be dea’: 
with by a special commission which has been appointed by th: 
Soviet Congress. The main outlines of the budget are, however 
already fixed, and the published figures are regarded as 
important symptom of the financial recovery of the Soviet r- 
publics, not only by the Soviet press, but also by the press of 
our opponents. 

In its outward form the new budget represents an adva: 
over the previous ones. While individual items of last year’: 
estimates were entered in the complicated Goods Ruble reckon- 
ing, the new estimates are brought together on the basis of 1 
stable currency, that is, the chervonetz. The grand total amour 
to 1,709 million gold rubles, against 1,346 gold rubles, or abou: 
25 per cent more than last year. 

Fundamental progress in comparison to last year is visible 
from two points of view, namely, financial and class. As r- 
gards the financial aspect, both the absolute as well as the relz- 
tive raising of the normal state income is to be emphasize‘ 
The income derived from taxes shows an increase from 378 ¢ 
498, the income from the productive state industries from 48 ' 
141, that from transport from 376 to 598, and posts and tel- 
graphs from 25 to 39 million gold rubles. On the other han‘ 
the making use of extraordinary sources for the covering of th: 
deficit is, both in its totality as well as in its composition, much 
more favorable than last year. The credit operations are abou! 
double those of the year 1922-1923, that is, 253 instead of 12! 
million; on the other hand, the sum that is to be covered }: 
the issuance of notes is only 180 million, which is 10 per cen" 
of the total budget, as compared with 30 per cent of the tots 
budget last year. 

From the class point of view, the progress of this year’ 
budget over that of last year consists chiefly in the compositio 
of the revenue from taxation. Although the Soviet Governme" 
is endeavoring in every way, in the interest of financial restors 
tion, to achieve a budget without a deficit, it did not fail to ux 
the first opportunity of lightening the load of the proletaria: 
and small peasant classes and the poor classes in general. TT 
consumer’s tax upon articles of general use, and before a!! 
salt, sugar, and petroleum, was considerably reduced this yea! 
in spite of the financial difficulties which still exist. 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


Twenty-first year 


N order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and indus- 
I try, to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a 

business career, and to aid in constructive economic thinking, a committee 
composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Dr. Edwin F. Gay, New York 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington, and 

Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer 
in 1925 prizes for the best studies in the economic field to certain classes of contestants 


CLASSES A AND B 


Class A includes any residents of the United States or Canada, without restriction ; 
the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age 
limit set. Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a 
competitor is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, 
but any other subject chosen must first be approved by it. As suggestions, a few ques- 
tions are here given: 

The Effects of Excessive Issues of Inconvertible Paper Money on Social Classes 
The Theory and Practice of a Minimum Wage Law 

The Economic Effect of a Tar on Inheritance 

The Problem of Controlling Immigration Into the United States 


Unemployment Insurance by Industries 
The Issue of Tax-Exempt Securities in a Country Having a Progressive Income Tax 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


SM Tried Co H} 


are offered to contestants in Class A 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award 
the two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits 
of the papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated 
until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of studies to which the right to print has been awarded will vest 
in the donors, and it is expected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher 
degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and, al- 
though not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with 
an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving 
the real name and address of the competitor, together with any degrees or distinctions already obtained. 
No paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the 
author before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in Class B, the sealed envelope should 
contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 


1, 1925, to 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, ESQ. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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The progressive restoration of industry and transport also 
finds expression in the budget. For the first time since the revo- 
lution, industry appears as an asset with about 25 million gold 
rubles on the credit side. The subsidizing of industry has been 
considerably decreased. 

The state support of coal mining is 16 instead of 32, that of 
the metal industry 25 instead of 39.5, while the transport deficit 
is between 30 and 40 instead of 140 (all in millions of gold 
rubles). The naphtha production, which last year required a 
subsidy of 25 million gold rubles, will this year cover its own 
expenses, Important progress has been made in the forestry 
department, where the profits have increased from 15 million to 
45 million gold rubles, which is already half of the pre-war 
surplus, 

We give below a condensed statement of the chief items of 
the estimates. The figures in parentheses are the corresponding 
figures for last year: 

INCOME 
In millions 
of gold rubles 
498 (378) 
State industries (with exception of posts and 

transport) 141 
Transport 598 
Posts and telegraph 39 
Credit operations 253 
Note issue 180 


1,709 


(48) 
(376) 
(25) 
(129) 
(390) 


(1,346) 
EXPENDITURE 
Per cent of total budget 
(542) 39 (38.49) 
(226) 18.3 (16.05) 
(371) 24.5 (26.35) 
(116) 4.0 (8.24) 
Agriculture (66) 2.7 (4.69) 
Electrification (24) 2.3 (1.70) 
Cooperatives 2 (9) | (0.64) 
Treasury (amortiza- 
tion of loans, etc.) 


Transport, post, and telegraph.. 670 
Army 

People’s commissariats ......... 420 
Industry 


operations 


(54) 7.9 (3.84) 





Contributors to This Issue 


CHARLES WARREN is a lawyer who was an assistant 
attorney general of the United States, 1914-1918, in the 
Administration of Woodrow Wilson. His work on “The 
Supreme Court in United States History,” issued in 
1922, received the Pulitzer prize for the best historical 
writing published in that year. 

HARLOW SHAPLEY, director of the Harvard Observatory, 
is one of the foremost astronomers of the United 
States. 

ALEXANDER STEWART, who led the pacifist revolt at the 
Indianapolis conference of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary movement, is now secretary of the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace, 

Fritz KUMMER is editor of the Metallarbeiter Zeitung, 
Mficial organ of the German Metal Workers’ Union, 
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is probably the largest labor paper in the world. For 
twenty years he worked as a machinist and journalist 
in various foreign countries, and edited a daily news- 
paper in Germany before assuming his present post. 
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| ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE (WIS.).. 


National Bureau of Information and Education 
15 East Fortieth Street New York, N. Y. 
TO READERS OF THE NATION: 

As a result of joint conferences held in Chicago, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Denver, and elsewhere, it was agreed to call a 
National Farmer-Labor-Progressive Convention in the Twin 
Cities on June 17 next, to nominate new party Preséddentia| 
and Vice-Presidential candidates. 

This Convention is pledged to the Abolition of Special 
Privilege, and the conferees designated as their platform: 
(a) public ownership of railroads; (b) control of money and 
credit by the people, through government and cooperative 
banks; (c) public control of natural resources; (d) preserva- 
tion of civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution; (e) pre- 
vention of judicial abuses. 

We will appreciate your filling in your answers to the ques- 
tions following and returning to the above headquarters. 

Returns received from Nation readers to date are as fol- 
lows: La Follette 166, Borah 118, Norris 114, Amos Pinctaot 52. 
Wheeler 49, Brookhart 48, Shipstead 26, Frazier 25, Murdock 
19, Ladd 6, Hopkins 5, Senator Walsh of Montana 3, Under- 
wood 2, Owen 2, James Harvey Robinson 1, Charles Beaed 1, 


| Justice Brandeis 1, Senator Reed 1, Gifford Pinchot 4, and 


“A Socialist” 1. FRANK A, PATTISON, Chagraaan, 
ELECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. In view of the admitted corruption, lack of principle, 
subservience to special privilege, and practical identity of 
the Republican and Democratic Parties, as graphically 
illustrated in the recent Sugar, Oil, and Department of 
Justice scandals, do you favor a new political party? 
Are you in general agreement with the national platform 
which has been adopted as the unanimous expressioa of 
the organizations affiliated in the new party movement? 
Do you endorse the National Farmer-Labor-Progressive 
Convention called for June 17 in the Twin Cities? 
Will you attend this Convention and serve as a delegate 
if selected? 
Any local unit comprised of 25 people or more, who sub- 
scribe to this platform, is entitled to one delegate. Shall! 
we send you a blank petition so that you can obtaaa the 
necessary signatures and qualify as a delegate? 
Whom do you favor for President on the new party ticket? 
Indicate your choices by marking an X in each column. 


First Seeond Third Fourth 
Choice Choice Choice Choice 


WILLIAM E. BORAH (IDAHO) [] 
SMITH W. BROOKHART (IOWA)... [_] 


LYNN J. FRAZIER (N. D.).....-.-.. (] 


3 &. BD: BOOGIE CE BP. o0 cc scan (1 


DS cisensuicnadance [] 


E. F. LADD (N. 


OOOO0O0 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOoOO 


VICTOR MURDOCK (KAN.).......... 


Z 


GEORGE W. NORRIS (NEB.)........ 
FP. A. PIKE (MINN.) ......ccccceces — 
AMOS R. E. PINCHOT (N. Y.)....... 
HENDRIK SHIPSTEAD (MINN.)..... 


B. K. WHEELER (MONT.)........... (] 


OOOOOOOUODOOOOOO0D 


OOOOOOOO 


ADDRESS 


The Preliminary Convention expenses and the cost of this question- 
naire will be considerable. If you are willing to accompany your reply 
with an appropriate contribution towards these expenses, it will be 


appreciated. I enclose $ 
NOTE: Senator Magnus Johnson does not appear on the above 


list only because his foreign birth makes him ineligible for the Pres!- 
dential office. 


— 
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